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All   W  ho  Listen  Arc  As  Children 

Thev  asked  nic  if  1  loxcd  \ou  and  1  could  not  sa\ 

Distrusting  S\ui1)i)ls  —  Regicides  of  April.  cight\-\ear  Plnsiciaus 

One  leaf 

Brought  home  at  Mipper-tinic  to  pro\c  a  season  mo\cs 

Is  but  a  paltry  ghost  to  haunt  the  ea\es 

And  all  who  listen  are  as  children. 

Untra\clled   and  dream   eaten. 

I  would  not  tell  ni\  loxe  m  s\llables 

\\  ith  luatroiiK    prccisKni.  drawn  closer  to  a  fire. 

Rrrni.\  McGi..\iix 
fiercer   Ihincrsitr 


Organdy 

Pulling  elo\cr  chains  o\er   nckrack  braids. 

She  hopseotchcd  with  Miss  Muffet,  Pandora, 

And   washed   her  chocolate-covered  smile  with   hosepipe    water. 

\loiuiug-gloi\    \ines  were  the  Beanstalk. 

.\ik1    Negro   Sam,   Hcaut\'s   Beast, 

Bewitched. 

She  climbed   from   a  woodpile,   a  window   sill. 

'lo   sit   111    her  shingled   pla\  house   tower. 

.\iid   watched   I,i//ie.   the  spinster  landkuK, 

Oossipmg  with   her  onK    boarder. 

\\  hen   he  left,   she  taunted   Lizzie;    "'^'oiTxe  lost   \()iir  little  man! 

But   reccixing  no   reply. 

She  twisted   like  a   tonibox    t\rant. 

Yet   clutched   her  doll   with   siss\    apprehension. 

On   i)lcatcd   lace  she  slid   to   the  ground 

"I'o  ride  pigg\back  on   Papa; 

.\nd   twitching  petals  from  a  daisv, 

llumined   "lie  loves  me.  he  loves  me  not  .  .  ." 

Bkiiv  D.\mi:i. 
Queens  College 


Bine   Deiuni 

Scuffling  stones  with  half-back  toes,  he  caught  a  poplar  leaf 

A  pagan  coin, 

King's  ransom   for  Cinderella, 

And  fought  a  dragon  tree  with  an  orange-crate  sword. 

Cushioned  on  quilt  patches,  he  doubled  on  his  knees 

Near  a  Negro  witch  gra\e. 

But  forgot  his  Sunday-school   pra\ers 

At  the  place  of  purple  sla\e  massacres. 

In  his  prosperous  pocket,  he  found  .111  oak  acorn  pipe 

killed  with  dry  muscadine  seeds, 

.\nd  sucked  it  till  it  slipped 

When  he  cried  his   orders   at   the   regimented   geese. 

He  chewed  a  green  persmmion, 

Yet  whisked  away  resultant  tears 

^\'hen  seen  by  curious  chipmunk  eves. 

Eager  as  sca\enger  springtime,  he  found  a  four-leaf  elo\er 

Which  he  tucked  away  for  Monda\  luck, 

.Vad  laughed  like  popping  corn. 

Betty  D.\xiel 
Queens  College 


The  l^'ishcrnicn  of  l^alanios 
I  Costa  Briivdi 


1.     tlic  black  }}cis 

El  Grctocsqiic.  long  as  dark  \eikcl  splnt^.  tlic  black  nets 
lie  drving  on  beige  twilight  heaclics  —  or  ni  the  hands 
of  fishermen  of  Palanios  and  their  \\i\es,  weaMiit;  rejxiirs 
as  innocently  geometric  as  spiders  \\ea\e  webs: 
and  as  spiders,  obsessed,  the  men  cling  to  their  black  nets: 

cradle,  curtain,   treasure,  burden,  trap  and  sail.    ( )ii   ships,  black  nets 
hang  obliqueh.  or  swing  in  a  wind;  or  hurled 
o\erboard  b\  arcs  of  arin.s,  in  seas  the\  search  and  s\\a\. 
and  heaw  with  miracles,  at  dawn  or  dusk.  thc\   are  hauled 
aboard.    Then  iridescence  surges  from   the  black  nets. 

No  doubt,  at  the  end  of  the  long  \()\age,  the  coffins 

of  the  bra\e  mariners  of  Falamos  arc  drajjcd  in  black  nets 

as  flags  drape  those  of  glorious  warriors, 

and  the\  swing  into  hea\cn  in  their  black  webbed  hammocks, 

for  surcK,  liea\cii  is  peopled  with  Catakin   fishermen 

weariii"  haloes,  robes  and  wings  uoxen  of  bkick  nets. 


In   their  cubicles,  the  old  men  scratch  themsehes  and  prepare  for  the  \ovage 
night  and  the  lighting  of  the  Unuparas 
false  moons  graccfulK   trailing  lures 

the  sihcr  crescent  rocks  —  a  ])oor  rival 
one  bright  low -hanging  star 

The  IdiuparcLs  —  Dolores.  Carman.  Aiiiaha.  mo\e  toward  the  open  sea 
to  the  flamenco  beat  of  chugging  motors 
laughter  and  drumming  on  decks 

silhouetted  hands  keeping  the  time  —  singing  —  .\iii  eeeecc 
heartbeat  aw  aits  the  dark  ad\  enturc 

The  Ouestionmark.    The  nightb  dream  surges  in  the  breech  of  sk\   and  water 
—  winged  iridescent  giants  m  the  net 

numberless  spoils  sliding  into  neat  crates 
sil\cr\  smiling  sardinas.  hokeronen 
the  slippcr\  calamar,  merlusa 

.\t  tlic  ritual  of  the  lighting  of  the  hlinparas.  we  take  a  wish: 
Watch  over  the  old  men  with  seamed  faces 
preser\cd  b\  the  sea  and  their  expectation 
Tlic\  carrv  the  infinite  w  ithin  them 

Kec])  them  safe,  and  let  their  black  nets  billow 

Daisy  .\i  d.w 

Xeir   York   I  hurcrsitv 


The  End  of  the  World 

— "I  did  not 
Force  you  to  retrie\-e  my  glo\e  from  the  arena  of  wild  beasts." 

— "Nor  did  I  fling  it  in  your  face. 
I  am  no  Saint;  nor  will  I  suck  the  sores  of  lepers. 

I  am  merelv  saving:  —  Yes!  Yes!  Yes! 
As  a  Gladiator  savs  yes  when  he  charges." 

Then   suddenh-  vou   turned   black 
And  came  from  Brazzaville,  and  spoke  a  tribal  language; 

You  w  ore  a  straw-lace  tarbush. 
And  were  wound  in  a  fabric  with  spread-winged  birds  poised  for  flight; 

You  carried  vour  own  pillows  and  rugs: 
Suddenly  I  grasped,  vou  were  fighting  for  vour  independence. 

Wild  tempestuous  wind  in  the  pines!   Robert  was  right  when  he  said, 

—"July  14th  the  world  will  end. 
We  are  doomed.    The  sea  will  envelop  the  shore  like  wrinkled  old  age." 

French  flags  were  madlv  flapping; 
A  hundred  thousand  birds  were  chattering  wildh"  and  screaming. 

I  grabbed  my  diaries  and  pencils  — 
F'lcd.  and  became  the  ornate  clock  staring  down  at  cmpt\  Gare  D'Orsay. 

D.\isY  Ald.\x 

Neil'  York  Vniversitv 


Obhques,  Arcs  and  Connterpoints 

Tlie  bull  is  charging  a  horse  with  a  man  mounted.   His  tail 
shoots  skuvard  like  a  fakir's  rope.   The  picador's  pic 
is  as  taut  as  the  tail,  making  two  obliques.    The  matador 
is  dragging  the  majenta  cape  in  the  golden  sand 

He  swings  the  whispering  niuleta  in  a  bow  for  which 
he  is  the  arrow;  or  a  giant  winged  mollusc  in  flight 
Pawing  the  ground,  the  bull  swavs  his  head  in  an  arc.    Pointed 
balanced  crescents,  the  golden  horns  of  the  bull 
(  the  arcs  visible  and  in\isible  ) 

Gracefully  angular  the  prancing  rear  legs  of  the  horses 
who  sway  their  heads  in  counter-curve  to  the  bull,  the  thin 
tensed  legs  of  the  heaving  bull  are  spread:  his  flancs  silken  black 
and  shiny  as  the  streaming  silk  sienna  scarf  of  blood 
along  his  firm  side.   The  legs  of  the  toreador 
in  fifth  position,  his  trousers  tight  around  his  thighs 
Both  are  adorned  in  light  —  el  vestido  de  luz 
(  elegance,  temerit\-,  violence,  grace  ) 

A  soaring  moment  caught  in  a  timelessness 
Everything  is  raised,  tensed  in  rearing;  motion 
upward:  sword,  arms,  eyes,  the  forward  thrust  of  heads 

before  the  descending  plunge  precipitates  the  looseness 
of  all  endings:  writhing  muscles  of  flancs  slackened 
legs  tottering,  skin  sagging,  tail  limp  as  wet  hair,  tongue 
hanging  loose  and  curling,  sightless  vcllowed  eves 

the  pitch  down 

D.\ISY    Al.D.VN 

New  York  Vniversitv 
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AND  IIIAI    WAS  ALL 

\\  oodcut 

Pat  Borden 


A  COMPROMISING  FIRST  SYMPIIOXY 

b\   Dcmic  Hall 

Ihiirc'Tsitr  of  Virgmta 


I  lunc  FLcenth  been  reading  the  w ork  ot  a  \ en  close  friend 
of  mine  who  is  b\  profession  a  music  critic.  C)\er  the  >cars  1 
have  come  to  respect  and  to  be  attentive  to  what  he  has  had 
to  say  about  the  experience  which  is  music.  Nh"  friend  has  a 
following  of  others  besides  myself;  in  point  of  fact,  his  follow- 
ing is  exceptionalh-  large,  for  he  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  most  eminent  living  music  critic.  He  is  Sir  Benjamin 
H.  Haggin.  . 

In  his  just  published  work  on  the  first  sMuphonic  compo- 
sitions of  the  so-called  ereats.  he  has  made  some  interesting 
comments  and  obser\ations  which  lunc  brought  to  mind  a 
first  opus  of  a  friend  whom  1  knew  at  the  LIm\ersit\  a  few 
short  years  ago.  Sir  Benjamin  was  speaking  of  the  Romantic 
composer  Johannes  Brahms  when  he  noted  that  on  listenmt;  at 
one  time  to  his  Opus  68:  /  was  suddenly  aware  of  heariuo  not 
real  ereative  activitx  but  the  pretense,  the  bose  of  such  activ- 
ity— the  bretense  oj  feeling  m  srntheticallv  contrived  themes 
that  were  being  manipulated  bx  formula  to  fill  out  the  pattern 
of  the  movements.  There  wa.s  the  imtjression  that  this  was 
the  activity  of  people,  the  orchestra,  under  a  spell  continuing 
to  go  through  a  long-established  ritual  that  was  without  real- 
ity or  meaning.  The  symphony  went  through  the  noisy  mo- 
tions of  saving  something  portentous  that  really  said  absolutely 
nothing:  and  in  it  there  was  always  the  conscious  aspiration  to 
something  for  which  there  is  no  boetic  inWulsc.  the  striving 
for  something  that  must  be  unstriven  for. 

What  Sir  Benjamin  has  written  could.  1  think.  l)ear  rcle- 
\anee  to  a  first  opus  of  main  a  \oung  man  in  a  position  simi- 
lar m  one  wa\  or  another  to  that  of  my  friend  Philip  Ormsbv- 
Core.  liut  to  clanf\  this,  let  me  go  on  with  Philip's  experi- 
ence and  the  exciits  related  to  it; 

.•\  Inight  neon  light  flashed  on  and  off  out  tlie  window  of 
Butch's  Burger  Place,  reflecting  its  red  ra\s  on  the  scores  of 
grease  droplets  which  were  beginning  to  run  together  and  then 
off  the  limp  slice  of  cheese  on  the  open  cheeseburger  which 
had  just  been  served.  The  white  paper  plate  on  the  pink  for- 
mica table  top  began  to  change  its  color  as  the  grease  slowb 
dripoed  onto  it  and  was  absorbed. 

Philip  was  sitting  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  elbows  rest- 
ing sohdU  on  one  edge  of  the  table.  His  blue  eyes  seemed  to 
be  penetrating  the  cheeseburger  before  him.  He  was  not  talk- 
ing— it  was  as  though  his  mind  were  in  some  far  off  place.  It 
was  off.  but  not  too  far  off.  Opposite  him  sat  a  ver\  attractive 
\oung  ladv,  his  date  for  the  evening.  Allison  Tyler.  She  was 
too  busy  eating  her  sandw  icli.  w  Inch  w  as  serving  as  her  dinner, 
to  notice  Phil.  It  was  nine  o'clock  and  .Mlison  had  just  gotten 
into  town. 

Phil  looked  up  slowK  and  said.  "Ouitc  a  plienonicnon. 
isn't  it.  AlU:'" 

"What?" 

"The  cheeseburger.    It's  practicalK   raining  grease." 

"Oh,  vcs.  The  best  from  Butch's  Burger  Place.  I  suppose." 

"We  just  call  it  The  Burg.  Wouldn't  want  the  place  to 
sound  too  pretentious  to  outsiders."  He  put  sonic  catsup  on 
the  cheeseburger,  closed  it,  and  took  a  bite.  "It  lacks  some- 
thing.   1  couldn't  possibly  imagine  what." 

".\n  exotic  French  sauce  could  do  wonders  with  it.  I'll 
bet." 

"You're  right.  I'll  call  Henri  at  Tour  d'Argent  and  have 
him  send  me  something  for  grcasv  cheeseburgers.  Speaking 
of  Europe,  vou  know  I  haven't  seen  Lucv  since  the  first  of  last 
month.  Yes.  it  was  the  first  week  in  August  when  I  visited 
her  at  Antibes." 

"Oh,  I  remember  you  were  coming.  I  w  as  there  for  sev  eral 
weeks  just  before  you  came.  I  had  to  leave  to  get  back  to 
Florence.  She  was  so  discouraged;  she'd  been  trv ing  to  get  us 
together  for  some  time.    Xow  it's  finallv  worked  out,  but  too 


bad  Lucv  couldn't  be  here  too." 

"Uni-hnin.  She's  doing  something  in  New  York  this  week- 
end.  W  ere  vou  studying  in  Florence  or  just  visiting?" 

"1  was  studving  art  historv  there  and  living  with  some 
friends  of  the  familv  who  have  a  house  just  out  of  town." 

"Must  have  been  nice." 

"No  doubt  of  that.    W  ere  vou  just  travelling?" 

"I'd  made  the  'grand  tour'  before.  No,  1  was  just  making 
mv  friends  think  I  was  a  little  out  of  my  mind.  I  went  up  to 
Dav OS  from  Antibes  and  staved  in  a  small  pension  run  bv  some 
nuns  from  the  convent  to  which  it's  attached.  1  was  there  for 
several  weeks  just  enjoving  the  beautv  of  the  .\lps.  I'd  go  out 
on  long  walks  through  the  alpine  meadows,  up  into  hidden 
vallevs.  and  sometimes,  with  a  guide,  to  the  summits  of  nearbv 
peaks.  It  was  reallv  a  wonderful  experience.  Even  when  the 
weather  was  bad  and  the  clouds  closed  in.  there  was  something 
stirring  in  the  majestv  of  the  mountains,  ^\'ell.  after  those 
weeks.  I  went  on  to  Berlin  for  ten  davs.  I'd  studied  there  the 
summer  before  and  reallv  fell  in  love  with  the  citv  and  its 
people.  From  there  I  flew  to  London  for  some  theatre  there 
and  at  Stratford  and  also  to  buv  books.  London  was  mv  last 
fascinating  place." 

"I've  alwavs  wanted  to  visit  Berlin.  It  reallv  must  be  a 
stop  before  home." 

"For  the  tourist  1  suppose  it  holds  a  strange  interest,  but 
I've  lived  there.  It  means  something  to  me  which  is  hard  to 
communicate  to  those  who  have  not  reallv  understood  what 
Berlin  has  been  and  is  todav .  Oh.  well.  Enough  of  that.  You 
readv?" 

"Yes.  thank  vou." 

"We  might  as  well  go  on  to  the  partv.  'Ihings  shoiikl  be 
beginning  to  liven  up  at  the  house  about  now." 

\\  ell.  so  far.  we  have  no  bretensc  of  feeling  and  no  con- 
tnvcd  themes.  Tliat  was  not  Phil's  way.  nor  was  it  Allison's. 
However,  at  the  fraternitv  party  comes  the  beginning  of  a 
long-cstahlished  ritual  .  .  .  without  reality  or  meaning.  The 
svinplionv  is  beginning;  Phil  will  begin  to  squeeze  into  the 
mold  of  the  movements  of  his  own  volition  for  reasons  which 
he  and  Bill  \Ioncure  will  mention  shortlv. 

"Flev.  Onus,  come  on  over."  called  Bill  Moncure  standing 
in  the  front  hall  of  the  fraternity  house  with  Mark  Chatham 
and  both  of  their  dates.  "This  is  Philip  Ormsbv-Gore.  Orms 
for  short.  Mv  date  Trudv  Parker  and  Nancv  Commlin."  Phil 
then  introduced  Allison  to  the  four. 

"Let's  get  you  and  .\llison  a  little  something  to  drink. 
Orms."  said  Bill. 

Phil  asked.  "\\  hat  would  vou  like.  Ally?" 

"Nothing  for  me." 

"'Sure?    Not  even  a  coke?" 

"No  thanks,  not  now.  Philip." 

"Take  care  of  the  girls  for  a  minute.  Tex.  ^^'e'll  be  right 
back."  said  Bill. 

"Better  watch  out  that  I  don't  take  too  good  care  of  'em. 
Get  vourself  some  more,  Nip.  You  got  off  to  an  awful  slow 
start  tonight,"  Mark  called  to  Bill  as  he  started  to  the  bar 
with  Phil. 

"1  guess  1  don't  need  to  ask  \ou  where  vou're  from,  Mark,  " 
said  Allison. 

"Hell,  no.  To  be  a  little  more  snecific  than  we've  been 
though,  I'm  from  Houston.   And  vou^" 

"Boston." 

Changing  his  expression,  Mark  noted,  "Oh,  one  of  those." 

"You've  reallv  come  up  with  a  good  looking  date,  Orms. 
She  seems  fine  for  a  starter,"  said  Bill.  "lust  remember  we're 
gettin  off  on  a  new  fall,  and  vou  know  Tex  and  I  are  press- 


lilt;  our  phuis  to  get  \()U  out  .lucl  he  wilder  and  re.ill\  li.ne  .1 
go(;d  time.  A  great  tune.  We  start  toniglit,  so  let's  not  niiiff 
tlie  works." 

Phil,  .standing  at  the  har.  said.  "Sure,  Nip.  I  know  ,  I'm  .is 
an.\ious  to  get  going  as  xou  and  M.irker  are  to  st.irt  me.  \\  t'll 
make  it  together." 

"O.K.  Great.  Tex  and  1  are  drinking  lilaek  .iikI  \\  hitc, 
ll.ue  a  little  of  ours  to  .start  tlie  niglit  off." 

"  Thauks  just  the  same,  Xij).  V\x-  got  a  fifth  of  Cutt\  1 
might  as  well  open  now    " 

"Right.  l")oesn't  iii.ittir  what  \ou  get  going  on,  |ust  kccj} 
going."  Tlie  two  poured  their  (hulks  .ind  returned  to  til', 
front  hall. 

The  part\  moves  on,  the  beat  heeomcs  more  deliberate, 
\oices  grow  louder,  but  .some,  in  darker  corners,  soften.  While 
Mark  attaches  himself  to  .Mlison  for  a  short  time,  his  date 
Xanex  Commliu  starts  talking  to  Phil,  wlio  is  on  his  thirtl 
drink,  still  Cuttv  Sark,  not  Mark's  and  Bill's  Blaek  and  White. 

"Ihneii't  seen  \<iu  here  when  I've  been  up  with  Mark 
before.    W  here  \ou  been!'" 

"Oh,  |ust  been  back  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  storerooms  of 
tins  lumiaii  museimi.  The  eur.itors  ,ue  pist  111  the  process  of 
brineing  me  out." 

""^  cs''  I've  alw.n  s  like  iiiuseums  too.  but  I'x  c  ue\er  worked 
HI  one  before.    W  hat  do  \oii  collect"" 

"Dust,  depression,  loneliness.  Von  ought  to  tr\  it  sonic 
i.\.\\ — it  does  things  to  you." 

"Come  on  now .    I  was  being  serious." 

"So  was  I.  but  I'm  not  supposed  to  be,"  said  Phil  smiling. 
"l")id   \on   h.i\e  a   good  suimner!'     Do  ainthing  interesting?" 

"\\  hat  do  \()u  mean  'not  supposed  to  be  serious"!'"  asked 
N.iiicN.  "I  think  a  guv  who's  got  his  serious  side,  who  cm 
rc.ilb  talk  about  things,  use  his  mind,  is  realK  great.  1  inc.m 
he's  the  kind  you  can  count  on  alwa\s,  or  ncarh  alwa\s.  ^'on 
know,  he's  got  something  to  £:i\e  that  has  something  to  it." 

"Sure." 

"Oh!  \la\bc  1  see.  '\oii  can  t.ilk  about,  sa\,  Heethoxcn 
,iikI  Bialmis,  or  Raphael  and  Michelangelo:'  W  ell.  that's  fine. 
\\  luit  do  \oii  lia\c  to  sax!"" 

"Naiic\.  \oii  tlon't  want  me  to  sit  down  ami  discuss  tlic 
iconograpln   of  the  Dif^putu.  do  \oii"" 

"Dispute  what"" 

"Yeah,  the  combo's  ,1  little  loud,  'ihis  isn't  the  i^lacc  to 
,iiial\/e  the  art  world." 

"\"ou're  goddamn  right  it  isn't,"  s.iid  Mark  .is  he  gr.ibbctl 
Phil  b\  the  arm,  "Come  011.  N.iin.\.  \\  c'\e  got  to  act  this 
stiff  to  twist.     Here's  another  drink.  Onus,    bet's  go." 

"lust  a  minute." 

"It's  not  iii\-  Blaek  and  NMiite.     1  got  rour  bottle." 

"O.K.   And'whcre  is  All\"" 

"Off  knocking  aro.nul  with  \i])  somewhere      I  his  w.i\!" 

"All  rmht,  all  right." 

"Now,  Onus  ho\,  this  is  th.it  sceciul  niovcmciit  von'xc 
always  heard  about.  Watch.  Sort  of  like  dr\ing  \oiir  .iss  with 
a  towel.    See"" 

"L'lvhunh." 

"Slowb  at  first.    Come  on,  now  \ou  .  .  .  ." 

Mark  started  Phil  off  hcmg  immipulated  by  tlie  fonuulu. 
Before  long,  under  the  watchful  tutelage  of  his  course  marker, 
Pliihl)  beciine  quite  good.  He  c\en  took  on  Xanc\,  wlio  was 
111  Mark's  words  a  "mean  twister."  There  was  the  conscious 
dspiratioii  to  something  for  which  there  was  no  poetic  impulse. 
Phil  liked  it  though — he  saw  he  was  rcalh  on  his  wa\ .  It  gave 
hull  a  good  feeling  and  brought  Mark  and  Bill  .1  little  bit 
closer  in  ra])port. 

"Onus,  von're  rcalK  going  at  it.  man.  I^o  some  mean 
work  now  to  show  .MIy  what  \ou  can  do.  Ilc\,  tli.it's  it!  \\  hat 
do  ya  think  of  that.  .\II\""  Bill  asked.  Ilic  two  had  )ust 
come  into  the  room. 

Phil  suddenlv  stopped.  "Hell,  that's  enough  to  do  mc  111 
for  tonight.  I  need  another  drink.  \\"e  can  go  sit  and  talk 
in  the  bar,  .\llv.  Come  on."  Phil  and  Allison  left  for  the  bar 
to  continue   their  com  crs.ition. 


"\\  ell.  Nip,  how  do  \()u  think  we're  coming?"  asked 
Mark  quietly  to  Bill. 

"You're  doin'  a  daiiin  good  10b  with  him.  He's  feeling  no 
])aiii,  but  he  isn't  drunk." 

"Yet."  added  Mark.  "Ornis  is  really  gettin'  Ins  kicks  to- 
night.  Glad  he's  pulled  through  like  this." 

"Sa\,  ha\e  \ou  told  the  guys  to  cijiuc  on  out  to  our  place 
•  iftcr  here,  Tex"" 

"Wc  told  some  of  'em.  Is  .\1K  gonna  coiiu  out  with 
Onus"" 

"Don't  think  so,  lc\.  )ust  as  well  too.  I  don't  quite  get 
that  girl — her  current  seems  like  it's  going  the  other  wa\." 

Phil  and  Allison  were  seated  side  h\  side  on  one  of  the 
sofas  in  the  room  with  the  bar.  Phil  had  gotten  another  drink, 
it  was  about  his  seventh  of  the  evening.  The  time  was  12: 1  >. 
The  room  was  nearly  empty,  for  inanv  of  the  partiers  had  left, 
riie  two  talked  earncstb   together,  almost  in  undertones. 

".\ll\ .  1  clou't  sec  what  yon  don't  like  about  Nip  and  Mark. 
Uiili,  they're  both,  you  know,  realh-  great  guvs.  None  better. 
1  didn't  really  get  to  know  'em  till  the  end  of  last  year.  1 
haven't  got  am  better  friends  than  theiii.  We  got  this  neat 
place  111  the  coniitr\  to  li\e  this  \ear.  God,  tlic\'\c  rcalb 
helped  me  a  lot.  I'd  still  be,  well,  sittm'  between  dust  and  the 
depression  and  alone  if  it  weren't  for  tliciii." 

"'\'ou  just  don't  see  it  \er\  elearh,  do  \oii,  PInli])"  I 
wouldn't  know  whether  or  not  to  trust  either  of  those  two  at 
.iin  si\eii  momciit.    No  telling  what  tlic\   iiimlit  s.i\   to  inc." 

"Look,  .\ll\.  Yon  ]ust  got  to  get  used  to  them.  Sure  thcv 
make  up  stories.  It's  ]nst  ixut\  t.ilk — sometliiug  to  lia\c  .1  li'l 
fun  with.  \\'hat  do  \ou  w.iiit"  '^'011  cm  alw.ns  count  on  them 
when  \oii  have  to." 

"I'd  )ust  rather  not  li.ixe  to,  th.it's  ,ill.  Oh,  tli.it  isn't  all 
cither.  You'\c  got  so  much  more  than  the\  li.nc.  W  li\  .ire 
\on  forcing  \ourself  after  them"    It  can  do  \ou  no  good." 

"God!  Look  at  me,  .\lly.  I'm  just  damn  sick  and  tired  not 
luniiig  any  fun  down  here.  I  work,  and.  well,  I'\e  got  lots  of 
acti\ities.  That  just  won't  make  up  for  no  social  life.  I'\e 
gotta  change  to  snr\i\c.  I  can't  take  dullness  and  the  loneli- 
ness any  more.  I  really  like  Bill  and  Mark,  and  tlic\  seem 
wanting  enough  to  help  mc.  If  tlic\  want  to,  good  God,  J 
want  them  to.  Besides  I'm  not  realK  clianging.  just  adding 
necessar\-  trim  to  li\en  me  up.  Yeah,  I  can  sit  down  and  talk 
about  art  and  music,  or  the  political  situation,  or  Lnro]5c.  but 
where  does  that  get  me"  Not  out  liaxing  fun  with  the  gms. 
'Lhat's  where  I  want  to  be  more  than  am  place  else.  If  I  can 
get  out  with  Bill  and  Mark,  and  I  can  now.  well  tlicu,  I  want 
to  go  out  with  them  1  like  'cm.  riic\'re  iii\  \cr\  best  d.niin 
friends." 

"Yes,   Pliilii),    I'm   .ifr.iid   of  damn   friends." 

.\t  that  moment  Mark  stuck  his  head  into  the  room.  "He\, 
Onus  babe,  eoiiie  011  we're  L'omg  on  out  to  the  house  now." 

"Right.  I'll  drop  .\ll\  off  .It  Mrs.  Nutter's  and  come  on 
out." 

"You're  not  eoining,  .\ll\"" 

"No.  Nice  to  ha\c  met  \ou  Mark.  \\c  rcallv  got  to  get 
to  bed." 

"'I  on  sure  ,is  hell  do,  bab\,"  c|iiipped  Mark  as  he  withdrew . 

Ilicrc  w.is  ,1  long  silence.  Phil  broke  a  little  smile  and 
looked   o\er  at   .Mlison.     riicx   got  up  to  go. 

'I'lie  third  movement  did  not  Iia\e  to  follow  the  second; 
the  opus  number  one  could  ha\e  stopped.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, and  in  it  was  to  be  found  not  real  creative  actiritv.  hut 
the  pretense.  'I'he  themes  were  to  be  contrived  svnthcticallv. 
Phis  "house  in  the  country"  was  realh  more  like  a  donc-o\er 
and  added  to  sla\es'  quarters.  The  main  room  was  half-tim- 
bered and  the  ceiling  beams  were  exposed.  There  was  a  nar- 
row stainvav  leading  to  the  garret  bedroom  and  batli,  there 
was  a  small  bar  and  a  hi-fi  set  under  the  steps,  a  stone  fire- 
place and  mantel,  and  a  bear  skin  rug  spread  before  the  roar- 
ing fire,  casting  its  light  abo\e  the  darkened  interior.  .\  small 
assortment  of  people,  male  and  female,  were  scattered  oxer 
the  almost  nondescript  furniture  of  the  small  room.  .\t  two 
o'clock,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  group  had  left  the 


fraiernity  partv,  most  were  t(io  drunk  to  be  concerned  with 
much  but  love  making,  drinking  more,  or  doznig.  The  lii-fi 
was  p'iaving  soft,  romantic  music,  the  kind  \ou  find  on  sale 
at  tJi'e  supermarket.  Bill  and  Mark  still  knew  what  was  up 
and  what  down — their  Black  and  \\''hite  still  lield  out.  Phil 
was  taknig  up  room  which  others  thouglit  the\  unild  ha\c  jMit 
to  better  use;  he  was  stretched  out  by  himself  on  the  one  sofa 
in  the  room,  listening  intently  to  the  musie.  lie  had  a  cirmk 
m  his  hand,  but  was  going  slowly  \\  ith  it — it  was  not  his  tnne 
to  pass  the  point  of  no  return. 

Bill  opened  the  door  from  the  back  room,  came  tliiough, 
and  closed  it  behind  him.  He  buttoned  the  button  |ust  be- 
low his  collar  and  then  the  one  below  that,  Mark  was  the 
only  one  who  saw  him.  lie  left  Nancy  hing  on  the  bear  skin 
rug  and  w  en"t  o\  er  to  speak  with  Xip.  The  eomersation  was 
in  whis])ers. 

"Tex,"  said  iiill,  "go  o\er  and  get  Phil.  I'll  tell  von  when 
he  comes."  Phil  came  with  Mark,  and  Bill  then  continued, 
"Chase  passed  out  'bout  .1  half  hour  ago.  His  date's  back  on 
the  sofa  m  the  next  room,  and  God  is  she  a  hot  nympho  if  1 
e\-er  saw  one.  Here's  \'Our  chance  Pliil.  She  wants  to  do  the 
trick."    Bill  and  Mark' both  looked  intenth  at  Philip. 

Mark  reached  into  his  back  jjoeket.  "Here  take  this.  Onus 
bov.  'I'liis  won't  be  quite  like  the  whore  house  we'd  talked 
of  startm'  m,  but  \(iu'\e  got  a  good  opportiinit\   iioir," 

"Veah,  1  see.-^ 

"Aren't  seared,  are  \ou?" 

"No.    'Pakeii  me  a  bit  b\   smi^rise.  hut   I'm  rcad\." 

"Don't  forget  to  use  it.  Be  careful,  she  can  make  \ou 
forget  a  lot,"  said  Bill  as  Phil  started  for  the  door.  \Iark 
opened  it  for  him  and  closed  it  after  him.  Bill  .md  Mark  ga\e 
each  other  reassuring  grins. 

The  two  went  back  to  their  dates  and  looked  up  ouK  after 
twehe  or  so  minutes  when  Phil  came  out.  Phil  smiled  and 
winked  at  them.  "Mission  aeeomphslied"  flashed  between 
their  iiimds. 

Shorth  after  2:30  the  small  group  of  partiers  began  to 
lea\e.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  girls  drove,  in  others  their 
dates  still  felt  able  to  manipulate  the  road.  By  2:40  only  Phil 
was  left  with  Bill  and  Mark  and  their  dates,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  of  setting  things  straight.  Bill  went  to  take  his  date 
to  the  place  she  was  staying.  That  left  only  three.  Phil  was 
again  stretched  out  on  the  sofa  listening  to  the  music. 

Mark  and  Nancy  slowlv  worked  their  way  up  the  narrow 
stairs.  The  trap  door  closed  behind  them.  All  was  still  except 
for  the  hi-fi  which  was  playing  some  slow ,  sad  w  estern  ballads 
and  an  occasional,  verv  occasional  creaking  of  the  upstairs 
floor.  Nearly  half  an  hour  passed  in  this  way.  Phil  lay  there 
listening,  thinking,  sipping  slowlv  on  what  was  left  of  his 
Cuttv.  He  was  sobering,  and  this  had  a  tendenc\  to  make  liiui 
more  serious,  more  reflectixe  than  usual. 

He  could  now  hear  mo\'ement  abo\'e  him,  and  he  realized 
that  they  had  finished.  Chatham  should  not  be  horn\  anv 
more  for  a  while;  Nancy  would  snpposedb  be  happ\  or  con- 
tent or  whatever  she  was. 

Nancy  came  down  the  steps  alone.  She  closed  the  trap  as 
she  came.  Phil  looked  up  as  the  record  ended,  and  he  could 
sense  that  all  was  not  well,  something  was  bothering  the  girl. 

"You  know,  Phil,  I've  been  thinking  about  what  we  said 
earlier,  ^■ou  know,  about  seriousness  and  all  that." 

"1  remember.  "A  guv  who  has  the  serious  side,  who  uses 
his  mind,  is  really  great.   The  kind  you  can  count  on  alwa\  s.'  " 

"I  was  right,  though  I  didn't  believe  it  then.  And  \ou, 
Phil?  You  were  wrong  to  want  to  change,  I  think.  Now,  that 
is.  I  hadn't  seen  Mark  since  last  June  until  tonight.  I  thought 
it  would  be  all  the  same.  No.  I  even  just  said,  'You  know, 
Mark  Chatham,  I'll  bet  you  ne\er  had  a  serious  thought  in 
vour  life,'  I  felt  like  a  child  saying  that.  He  doesn't  e\en  sec 
it.  You  know  what  he  answered?  'God  ?!0.  What  the  licU 
for?'  I  wanted  something  more;  vou'd  know  what  I  mean  and 
why  it's  necessary.  Well,  I'm  going  now." 

"V/ant  me  to  dri\e  you  in,  Nancy?" 

"No  thanks,  Phil.    I'll  just  take  Mark's  kc\s  here  and  go 


in  uuself,  I'd  rather,  '^'oii  can  bring  him  in  in  the  morning. 
\\  ell,  b\e  now.    Remember,  you've  got  m\'  \ote." 

"Thanks,  Nanex.  but  I'm  afr.iid  it  won't  e\er  win  me  an 
election." 

Nanc\  went  out,  and  Phil  went  o\  er  to  put  on  another 
record.  Something  classical  would  be  good  he  thought  as  he 
ran  through  his  records.  He  came  to  the  Brahms  First  Sym- 
phonv  and  pulled  it.  The  fourth  mo\ement,  the  finale,  that 
would  be  good  food  for  thought  he  imagined.  Philip  took  the 
disc  from  its  co\er  and  ]5iit  it  fin  the  turntable. 

Philip  w;is  now  under  the  spdl  and  he  would  continue 
HI  all  i)rol)abilit\  to  go  through  the  long-established  ritual 
whether  there  was  realit\  or  meaning  or  not.  Opus  number 
one  mav  now  end.  The  finale  is  at  hand,  conducted  in  all  or 
in  part  ostensibh  by  Philip's  course  marker,  Chatham,  but  in 
reality  bv  another  force,  neither  understood  uor  reeogni/.ed  b\ 
the  eoncluctor  we  see  before  us. 

.Mark  Chatham  comes  down  the  stairs  ready  for  the  mo\e- 
meiit.  He  wears  a  dark,  patterned,  long  slee\e  shirt  open  at 
the  neck,  a  snug-fitting  pair  of  off-white  lexis,  his  black  Texas 
boots,  worn  and  slightly  caked  with  mud.  On  his  head  is  a 
weathered  hat,  Texas  st\le  again.  Mark's  intense  brown  eves 
are  elearh  \isible  despite  the  shadow  cast  across  his  face  h\ 
his  wide-brmmied  hat.  Ills  taut,  lean  figure  radiates  an  air 
of  casual  s;i\  oir-f;ure. 

Phili]-)  placed  the  needle  in  the  grooxe.  The  inoxement 
begins. 

"^^'here  the  hell  is  that  bitch?" 

"She  took  xour  ear  and  went  on  into  town." 

"Saxes  me  some  trouble,"  said  Mark  as  he  went  to  the  bar, 
picked  up  his  Black  and  \\'hite,  and  poured  himself  a  drink. 
"Sounds  like  Nip's  coming  back.    He's  been  a  while." 

"Yes  he  has,  Mark." 

Chathain  walked  oxer  to  the  fireplace  and  leaned  against 
it  xvith  one  elbow  on  the  mantel.  I'he  opposite  foot  he  placed 
on  top  of  the  bear's  head  on  the  floor  before  the  dving  fire. 
Nip  walked  in.  "Oh!  You  guys  still  up.  Guess  I  might  as 
well  haxe  a  drink  before  bed."  Nip  drained  the  last  bottle  of 
Black  and  W  hite.  "All  gone,"  he  said,  throwing  the  empty 
bottle  into  the  trash  can. 

"What  the  hell's  on  the  lii-fi:-"  asked  Bill. 

The  choral  motif  xxas  being  intoned  by  trombones  and 
bassoons. 

"Last  moxemeut  of  the  Brahms  First  Sxmphonv." 

Ilie  mam  theme  of  the  moxemeut  folloxxed  imnicdiatelx 
ill  the  brass  section. 

"Guess  we  all  got  a  little  tonight.  Ilow'd  xou  like  it,  (^rnis 
box,"  asked  Mark. 

"I  can  take  it  as  well  as  xou  guxs  can.  It's  supposed  to  be 
a  i^retty  good  thing  to  haxe  your  bedroom  jjassport  exen  if  it 
Is  a  little  late  in  coining  through,  isn't  it?" 

"You're  goddamn  right,  and  it's  about  time  too.  You're 
going  to  be  a  ue\x  gin  now.  It'll  reallx  he  great!"  assured 
Mark. 

"Yeah,  but  what's  this  eertifieatiou  supposed  to  mean? 
.\in  I  —  fulK  heeiised!'  Does  this  mean  I'm  a  qualified 
fornicator?" 

"Mean?  Mean''  W  hat's  this  all  about;"  It  nicdnt:  xou're 
supposed  to  be  a  man  now  .    That's  xvliat  it  means." 

"Yeah.  Well,  see  vou  nicn  tomorrow ."  Phil  went  ii]3stairs 
and  closed  the  trap. 

"God.  I  don't  know  if  we're  exer  gonna  re;illx  be  able  to 
do  anything  xvith  that  gux .  Meanmg:'  .\t  least  he's  not  a 
X  irgin  any  more." 

"That's  right,  'I'ex.  \\"e'xe  won  so  far.  T'roni  here  to  the 
end  xve'll  be  eompletelx  triumphaut,  I'll  bet." 

'Thev  finished  their  drinks  and  went  up. 

'The  svmphonx'  finished,  but  therein  w:rs  no  ineauing.  It 
stroxe  for  something  that  must  be  unstrivcn  for,  but  then  on 
the  other  hand  some  critics  see  this  symphonv  as  "meaningful, 
deep,  and  moving  forxvard  to  a  triumphant  ending  like  its  pre- 
cursor ill  the  same  kex'  bx  Beethoxen,  ending  in  the  solid, 
uueompromising  tonality  of  C  major." 


What  would  lia\c  liccii   mine 

I  gave  to  the  sea 

who  couched  \our  lonehness 

granting  a  oneness 

denied  by  me 

I    tasted   of  brnie 

from   the  month   of   tlie  sea 

It   drietl   on    m\    tongue 

m   crust 

^du   smelled    the   hrme 

from   the  thiglis   of   tlie  sea 

and   it  answered  \onr  sense 

hke  musk 

h'rom  being  to   Being 

I    saw   \ou   grow 

and   lean   to   the  lap  of   the  sea 

one  who   lo\ed   \ou 

and   let   \ou   m 

leaving   her  brme  with   me 


LOUISK    I'il  IRIl 

Woman's  CoIIeac 


\\  hite  dashes  on  the  black  asphalt  begin  to  lilnr 

And  soon  become  a  line,  nndifferential 

Like  a  string  held  close  to  a  mirror 

So  that  its  image  shows  a  ghost  on  the  glass. 

The  thin  white  streak  keeps  racing  into  me 

But  alwa\s  misses  —  behind  reflecting 

Dismal,  like  a  chalk  mark,  on  and  on. 

Infinitesimal,  rising,  sinking. 
Infernal,  growing,  red,  and  bhnking. 
A  drumlight  beating  tin  — 
An  eve,  even  closed,  unshrinking  — 
Looms  and  compels  inv  thinking 
Now  to  ])iit  the  damned  thing  out. 

I'lie  stitelics  on   the  road   icrk  taut  and   come  imscwn. 

A  bar  of  alternatnrg  black  and  white 

Slams  itself  across  the  line  beside  the  light. 

The  metallic  bell's  crescendo  one  time 

Mellows  like  a  knell.  Tlien 

The  needle  crv  of  tires  blends 

\\'"ith  locomotive  roar  and  mends 

The  stitch  in  fading  monotone. 


LOV'ISE    El'IRD 

\^'omdn's  College 


BIRDS 

Pen  and  Ink 

Phvllis  Ta\lor 


BLACK  SAMBO 

Woodcut 
Phvllis  Tavlor 


Rutrsidc  \\  itc 

'\  oil  come  from  a  long  house. 

A  long  stone  house  of  pra\ers. 

Ri\er  Sunchus  and  mudch  barefoot  jjiaise 

l")anined  up  the  da\s 

Of  \(nir  smnnier  riot. 

I  don't  knou   that  house. 

Mv  house  was  a  windmill 

Moss-stacked   and  tall, 

A  dim  green  ylinuner  in  the  heat. 

\\'c  look  in  the  book  of  \()iir  house. 
The  men  and  their  women  peel  browuK. 
And  their  legends  stiffly  crack. 
You  sav: 

"Grandpa  went  round  on  Siinda\    iii(irmiit;s 

To  c\er\    house. 

Knocked  on   its  door  with   his  big  blue  knife. 

And  collected  his  nigger  rent." 

'iour  Grandpa   wore  several   white  beards. 

Not  one,  but  sexeral. 

Rippling  across  his   old   face,   like  frost\    \incs. 

And  vour  Grandma  held  a  German   siber  purse. 

A  grev  crushed  mesh  of  \anit\. 

The  cradle,  cliureh,  and  churn  liad  left  famine 

Where  there  should  ha\e  glowed  memory. 

She  was  more  buttonhook  than  woman. 

Grandma  and  Grandpa  rose 

To  their  ri\er  church  on   their  ri\er  Sundav 

In  the  green   rush   of  a  ri\er-strangled   Ma\. 

Then   the  hollow    wi\es  sat  beside  their  strange  mates, 

.\ik1   the  i\\    twined   its  star\iug  toward   God. 

\\  hen   the\    returned. 

Stiff  and   hot   in   the  new    spring  balm   of  Gilcad. 

He  was  calm. 

He  picked   up  the  poker 

And  struck  her,  the  wife  of  Ins  bosom.  ]  1 

Severely,  methodicallv.  without  passion. 

The  black  soot  streaked  her  pale  old-fashioned  skin. 

She  put  up  her  hands, 

Like  poor  old   ivory  fans 

Left  o\er  from  a  masquerade. 

Then  he  left  her  by  the  best  hearth. 

Swept  bare  of  fire. 

In  the  stiff  front  room   where  .1   tall   mantel   clock  ticked   stupidh. 

And  the  frozen  stares  of  her  children 

Stared  frozeiiK   out  of  their  lieaw  0,1k  fr.imcs. 

He  went  to  his  barn. 

To  his  rope  that  he  had   thrown   up 

Over  the  loft  beams 

In  the  cool  fluttering  carK    morning. 

The  field  lark  sang. 

The  horses  frisked.  .   .  . 

Their  big  veins  twitched   with   the  blood  push. 

He  stood. 

Still  calm. 

Oh.  balm  of  Gilead, 

Sweet  mint  of  nn    father. 

Caress  me. 

You  have  said  these  gifts  are  mine: 

The  big  blue  knife,  the  stiff  buttonhook. 

Grev  Gemian  silver,  sweet  balm   of  Gilead. 

But   I  say  I   don't  know  that  house. 

In   the  still  earl\    morning. 

Let  us  flee. 

Let  us  take  the  balm  and  steep  it  into  sweet   tea. 

Tlie  book  of  mv  house  is  full  of  blank  pages. 

No  green  river  riot  rages 

In  the  cool  clo\er-white  of  m\   house. 

\\  hen  their  Sundav  is  over. 

And  the  muddv  feet  ha\"e  stamped  out  the  mounds  of  their  praise. 

We  can  walk  on  to  higher  grounds  in  warmer  davs. 

Through  the  rank  wild  green.  IIe.\iher  Ross  Miiler 

Easy,  quiet,   faintlv  incarnadine.  \'^'oman's  Colleae 


Tlymn  To  Hecate's  Apostles 


And  so, 

the  flame  greedil\-  ate. 
The  smell  of  fired-flesji 

spiralmg  up 
From  the  gray-stoned 

square  of  some  forgotten, 
Half-dust\",   half-elean   town. 
Dogs  barking 

While  the  sparks  multiplied 
And  the  woman  sereamed  — 

eternally  screamed  — 
And   the  pious  thought   it  sport, 

to  watch  the  witch  die  .   . 
To  lea\  e  the  square  — 

afterwards   .   .   . 
And  hang  clean,  white  aprons 

on  pegs  — 
Behind  the  doors. 

And   then. 
Somewhere  else. 

in   a  shadow\    place. 
The}    dro\e  the  stake 

deeph,  slashingh 
Into  the  blue-\cined  bos<im. 
Like  a  sih'cr-sided   fish, 

u])  .   .   .  down   .   ,   . 

up  .   .   .  down   .   .   . 
Catching  the  light, 

hypnotically  gleaming 
Kach   time  the  axe  went 

up   .   .    .   down    .    .    . 
Pious   men, 

in  pious  labor. 
Pounding  the  witch's  heart 
Into  black,  fragrant  earth. 
Tomorrow  — 

chopping  wood 

with  the  same  axe, 
Sweating  self-righteously. 

ITallowcens, 

long  ago, 
I  waited  long  hours 
To  see  the  witches. 
Scudding  across  the  moon   .   .  . 
Hoping  to  catch 
The  evil  trumpet-tone 

of  their  laughter  .  .  . 
W' anting  to  know 

tlie\    were  there. 
But  — 

tlie\    ne\er  came  .   .   . 

tlie\    ne\er  came  .   .   . 
\\  hile   1   watched. 
Waited  — 
But  I   felt  them  — 

smelled  their  fragrance 
Of  black,  flying  skirts  — 
And  lost  cayes  — 
And  hideous  fascination. 


Today  — 

They  lia\e  come; 

Disguisedh': 

Fine-nostriled  noses. 

Not  hooked  or  wartcd. 

And  red-pointed  nails. 

Or  else  — 

Clean,  browned  hands, 

Motherh',  competent. 

Pillow-feathered  bodies. 

Sweetly  legged 

And  limber  — 

Like  delicate  grass. 

Culti\ated  skin, 

China  thin. 

'1  lie\    ha\e  come. 
And   I   know   .   .   . 
The  laughter  like  dr\    lea\es 
Against  the  moon. 
The  fumes  of  black 
WTien  tlie\'  mo\e. 
The  ancient  glitter 
In  new  eyes. 

Like  the  flames   in  the  square, 
The  axe  in   the  sun    .    .    . 
1   know    .   .   . 
1    know    .   .   . 
The\    must  die. 
Bv  the  axe  — 
Bv   the   flames  — 

Then.   I   turn. 

Catching  in\    mirrored   shadow. 

Seeing  tlie  eultixated  skin 

Of  mvself  — 

The  small,  red  nails. 

The  body  of  m\self. 

Soft  as  grass 

With  bluc-\eined  bosom   .   .   . 

And   from   the  moon. 

The  witches  ride. 

And   1   am   fascinated 

B\    the  sweet,   dark   power 

In  my  blood. 

Doomed  to  be  as  they  .   .   . 

Yet  — 

Knowing. 

Always  knowing  .   .   . 


Joe  Brown  McKinney 
Woman's  Collese 


Bone-Kill 

lie  li\ts  in  the  old  house  M  alone 
With  ()nl\  his  kin  tliat  are  km  b\-  Ixinc; 
Who  roek  with  linn  in  his  antique  ejiairs 
And  crowd  with  him  at  night  up  stair.s. 
Wlieii  dark  creaks  full  the\'rc  free  to  roam 
To  full-mooned  corners  of  their  wide  Ikjivic. 
'I'liey  would  rush  back  to  narrower  places. 
But  lie's  paid  dear  for  air-white  faces: 
l''or  l5one  is  thicker  than  blood. 

He  li\cs  in  the  old  house  all  alone 
With  only  his  kin  that  are  kin  b\-  bone: 
So  supplying  for  wife  and  mother 
And  ha\ing  no  need  of  an\'  other 
To  help  liim  heed  the  honse-\a\\ ii  creep. 
And  fight  the  hc;nv  dust  of  sleep. 
To  push  the  hair-hung  cobwebs  back. 
Or  spray  the  marching  bugs  to  black: 
l''or  bone  is  thicker  tlian  blood. 


lie  li\cs  111  the  old  house  :ill  :ilonc 
\\  ith  (iiiK   Ills  km  that  are  kin  1)\   bone. 
And  he's  content  as  most.  tlic\   sa\, 
'I'onchmg  his  things  with  chores  all  da\: 
Loxing  the  quilt  of  his  mother's  hand. 
The  liorsc-liair  sofa,  the  sluning  stand  — 
\\  here  once  he  found  a  snake  coiled  back, 
\\  ith  stomach  as  white  :is  the  rest  was  bl.ick. 
'I'liat  marbled  monient  made  it  known: 
Blootl   docs   run   thick,   almost,   as  bone. 

Jane  Gentry 
Hollins  CoIIeae 


r. 
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JOB 

Woodcut 
Nancy  Estes 


I'.pil^luiuy 

simli<;lit  IS  writlinig  on   tin.    wiml 

;mcl   tlic  trees  will   tremble  ag^imst   it 

.iiul    the  winds  will   cr\'  into  it 

and   tlie  land  will   sluiddcr  under  it 

and  awav 

far  awa\ 

the   willow    girl   hiinis   her  timet   song 

she  recalls  the  promises 

promises  made  in   nights  longer  ago 

than   childhood 

she  hums  her  \aeant  sound 

and   \ie\\s   the  crijipled   sk\ 

the  wcirld   is  dead 

and  she  has  grown   too  old 
to  cr\ 


Marih\   Ai  ici:  Mim:s 

\\  (tiiHin's  Colh'iie 


Spring  At    The  Zoo 

In   the   daffodil   jungle 

the  lioness 

IJretends   to  lie  her  shadow.  15 

In   Kalinki   mask 

slie  dances   for   the  eves 

of  a  small   Japanese  ehild 

held   up   in   a    father's   arms. 

Svi  \  W    SriNCER 

\eii'   York   Ibinersity 


Sonic  Birds  .\ncl  A   Radiant    I  rcc 

Ihose  lost  flights 
birds   flown   up  from   l.ib\rinths 
of  soundless   shape 

those  words 
were  not  downed 
or  spun   around 

or  spilled  \ermilli()n 
where  the  gone  are  found 

crvstal  flow    of  light 

exploding  tapestries 
rained 

ruin 

on   the 
tones  of  love 

and  no  leaf  stirred 
on  the  radiant  tree. 

Sylvi.^  Spencer 
New  York  VniycTsitv 


In  v.inter  nights 

That  smoked  with  ashes 

Of  forgotten  fires 

And  wind-soot. 

She  told  nie  the  witches'   tale  — 

Of  skinn\    fingers 

Brushed  against  tear-stained  ox  ens. 

I   hid  liehind   the  co\ers 

-\nd  shnercd  at  her  age-drugged  whispers 

Gre\    grasslands 

Of  winter 

Hid  the  forest  of  gingerbread. 

Buried.   the\'  said  — 

Stepmothers  die     in  winter. 

And   from   the  long  shadows 
Of  snow  \    afternoons  — 
To  huneh  beside  iee-nnrrors. 
To  fiird   shadow 
Cast  from   shadow 


I'.ar-ier  winter  nights 

,\nd   the  snow    fell   in   deei)eiiiiig  mounds 

Clouding  the  sound  of  her  whispers. 

The  hea't  of  the  gas-light. 

Held  to  wateh 

Our  good-night  kiss. 

Licked  the  burning  flesh 

Of  main    o\ens. 

And   whispers   hoxered   oxer   nix    bed 

Too  soon 

I   woke 

Beside  the  night-lit  fires, 

And  shaking  fingers 

That  x\i])cd   burned   kisses 

from   mx    lips. 

Then   oulx 

To   remember   the  snoxxs. 
To  hear  them  drone. 
Not  long,  not  long  — 
Stepmothers  die  in  xxinter 


Anne  Eddv 
Woiiidn's  Collcac 


W'IMOSWEEP 

Collage 
Lcalan   \unii 


SnnniK'i    fro/c  tlic  skv 

In   licat-cloiicls. 

And   drduglit  crops   bmncd 

In   asli-talon   marks   on   the  dust. 

An   old   woman   qm\LTi.d   with   dreams: 
"I'md   the  w.iter-falls   of   t;reen   marshlands 
And   loxers   who   batlie   then   thighs   witli 
ri\  erbernes." 


In   marsh-grass. 

1   onee  foimd   a   nrnd-xeHow    ditch 
'lliat   spilled   on   liulden   graves 
Of   no  name   peojilc. 


Anm;  Imidy 
Woman's  Colk'ne 


In  the  strll,  grey  horirs 

Before  the  storm, 

\\^ater-ca\erns  burned 

Into  shadow  — 

As  if  grass-fires  scorched 

Tlie  niid-da\   dnsk 

111  soundless   flames. 

Dried,  dead   things 

Spattered  the  beach  — 

Victor  or  \ictiin  of  some  long-since  game 

That  was  onK    a   game. 

Sea-birds   tumbled   m   crests 
Cher  the  tide: 

Bird-shadow  against  wind-shadow 
Until  there  was  onl\    the  sea 
Mirroring  the  sea. 

Once 

From  some  childless  ehild-plav, 

I  remember 

They  said  there  would  l)c  another  deep  wind 

And  blood-witched   moon 

Where  the  old   shi])s  would  break 

Tlic  sea  at  full   tide. 

.\n(.\   then   to  watch 

Day  after  da\ 

I''or  the  wind  and   tide 

That  would   die  into  dusk-shadows 

At  niid-da\  — 

To  watch   for  the  ijhantoni  sliips 

.And  sun-bleached  pirate  crew 

Pacing  in  endless  noon-dnsk: 

Ships  and  men  buried  now 

In   fading  pictures  abo\e  the  neat  fireplaces 

Of  dead  widows, 

\\  ho  l5ore  children  — 

W  ho  aged  before  the  same  fire 

That  mirrored  the  same  shadow 
Against  the  wall 
Year  after  \ear  — 
Not  old  or  \onng  or  amthing. 
[ust  a   shadow    against  the  wall. 

But  now 

The  wind   meets  the  dnsk 

In   shafts  of  dark, 

.\nd   I   know    the  ships  will  come 

In   silent  bird-shadows; 

I   know    the  ships  will   conic. 


.Anne  Eddy 
Woman's  College 
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Ex  Cathedra 

You  know  the  obscence  scrawling 
On   the  walls  of  mv  soul 
And  lia\c  whispered  hurried  elegies 
()\er  niouthfuls  of  dut; 
\'i)\\   knew    the  wild   wounds 
( )f  ni\    soldier  sears 
\\  hi.n   we  celebrated   the  vud 
Of  ail   old  war 

With   tin  cans  and  broken  pillows. 
There  were  moons  between  us 
And  afternoon  hills, 
And  once  a  tree 
That  I  can't  find  anymore 
Because  tliev  have  taken   the  tree  awav 
Along  with  the  hill. 
Once,  we  mourned  together 
For  a  generation  not  our  own. 
And  for  mv  sake  you  tried 
To  call   the  flowers  by  name. 
Crawled  tearless  to  an  angry  bed. 
Now  there  are  other  lives  to  live. 
You  are  still   a  priest  without  an  altar 
Walking  in  a  city  of  blue  streets, 
I  o  And  you  think  there  are  islands  between   us 

When   there  is  really  onlv  sky. 
Heeause  we  waited   for 
Soiiietliing 

In   tlie  silence  of  a  shabb\-  room, 
.•\ud   although   the  fashion 
Of  this  cle\er  age  condemns  it, 
I  breathe  these  words; 
Old  friend. 
Time  is  between   us 
And   not  against  us. 
Although  we  hunt 
In  different   forests 
We  walk  on  similar  leaves 
Scorched   to  different  colors 
B\    the  same  sun. 
I  do  not  burn   incense 
To  shadowv  gods 
In  flickering  temples 
Or  light  candles 
To  undo  the  past. 
I  am  my  own  cathedral 
And  strange  saints 
Walk  within  me. 

Robert  IIarson 
Wagner  College 


MA  pi:NDin 

b\-  Svhiii   Wilkinson 
\\"o);?</(i'\  CoUcilc 


Tlic  horse  spring  bubbled  deep  with  figliting  ripples  teem- 
ing with  salamanders.  Beside  the  hole  the  rustv  lid  squirmed 
with  dizzv  gra\'  bugs  who  rolled  into  balls  as  the  sun  hit 
them.  Yellow-blue  moths  fell  from  the  air,  fluttered  into  the 
dark  hole  and  left  puffs  of  white  dust  on  the  side  as  the\ 
came  to  rest  on  the  water.  The  salamander  ripples  rolled 
o\er  them,  wetting  and  breaking  their  wings.  Then  a  dusty 
hand  dipped  into  the  ripples  and  lifted  up  a  thin  b.ittcred 
moth  on  one  finger. 

"Little  Bud,  vou  get  a\\a\  from  there,  son." 

"Papa,  gotta  get  the  bugs  out  before  the  nnihs  drink," 

"Lea\'e  them  bugs  be.  Little  Bud,  there's  a  unllion  more 
to  take  their  places."  I'lieu  he  ixuised  and  said,  ".  .  .  and  eat 
the  cabbage." 

Little  Bud  stood  up  and  wiped  his  hand  on  the  seat  of  his 
jeans  ,md  thumped  sand  o\er  the  edge  of  the  sprmg  with  his 
toes.  "Want  me  to  get  them  lizards  out  Papa," 

Papa  was  snapping  the  reins  loosi  from  tlie  iiiuk's  bits  as 
the\  thrust  their  noses  on  top  of  the  water  and  began  drinking 
noiselessK.  I'heir  harnesses  jingled  as  I'apa  raised  tlieu  snort 
ing  and  foaming  uoses  from  the  water. 

"Bad  luck  to  fish  them  out  Little  Bud.  spring'll  niii  dr\ 
e\er\   time." 

Little  Bud  jjickcd  the  tattered  blue  moths  off  of  the 
iiiiile's  noses  and  said.  "\\  ater  kilt  them.  Papa." 

"Kill  am  thing  what  ain't  learned  to  drink  slow  in  the 
heat.  Old  )olm  here  knows."  as  he  slapped  the  mule's 
swcat\'  neck.  But  Maude  there'll  drink  till  she  gets  the  hea\es: 
got  a  bull's  head."  as  he  tugged  at  her  bridle  until  he  lifted 
her  nose  from  the  water.  .\s  (ohn  slowK  lowered  his  head 
and  rested  his  nose  on  the  w. iter,  Pa]5a  said.  "l")oirt  find  ni.un 
like  )olm,  thirt\  if  he's  a  da\ ." 

"Older  than  vou,  Pap.i!"  " 

"No  son,  Papa's  a  mite  older."  and  he  waited  his  straw 
mustache  on  his  sleeve  and  scjuinted  at  tlie  glaring  w  hite  and 
green  fields.  "Days  like  this  will  make  an  old  man  of  \ou," 
he  continued  as  he  turned  his  sun-.scorchcd  neck  towards 
Little  Bud.  The  skin  at  his  throat  fell  in  creases  but  his  face 
was  stretched  tight  q\xx  pointed  check  bones.  I  lis  bine  e\es 
la\"  deep  in  their  sockets  beneath  his  \ello\\  brows  and  his 
mouth  drojjpcd  downward  as  he  talked. 

"C.onna  rain,  too  stinking  hot  not  to  let  loose  soon." 
Looking  up  at  the  black-bottomed  clouds  he  said,  "Come  on 
son.  gotta  get  in  \our  acre  before  ram  hits."  As  Little  Bud 
climbed  into  the  tobacco  sled,  he  stopped  to  listen  for  the 
plunk,  ijlunk  of  the  gray  bugs  as  Papa  slid  the  eo\er  back  o\er 
the  s])ring  and  the  snap  of  the  reins  back  into  the  bits. 

'I'hen  Little  Bud  walked  to  the  front  of  the  sled  and 
gathered  up  the  reins.  "Ghee.  John,  ghee."  and  he  and  the 
mule  scraped  away  down  the  path.  "Lll  pick  up  mv  load  and 
meet  you  at  the  barn,  Papa;"  and  his  \oiee  trailed  off  as  Papa 
watched  him  head  down  the  main  road. 

He  picked  up  Maude's  reins  and  walked  beside  the  sled  as 
she  drug  it  down  the  path.  His  feet  dragged  o\er  the  top  of 
the  ground  turning  up  drv  clumps  of  grass  as  he  moved.  I  he 
sun  began  to  filter  through  the  trees  and  clouds.  finalK  spurt- 
ing  out  and  en\cloping  Papa  and  Maude  as  the\  walked  into 
the  main  road. 

His  e\es  squinted  .ind  two  wrinkles  fell  into  the  tight 
face  between  Ins  e\  ehrow  s  as  he  looked  across  the  fields. 
Negro  heads  bobbed  up  and  down  among  the  green  stalks 
and  melted  together  as  the  sweat  ran  into  Papa's  eves.  Their 
\oiees  and  singing  muffled  into  an  uneasv  roar  as  Papa  closed 
his  eves  and  wiped  them  on  his  slee\e.  He  dropped  Maude's 
reins  and  she  stood  shuffling  her  feet  in  the  dust  as  he  sat 
down  beside  the  road.  Lie  slowly  opened  his  eves  but  closed 
them  tightly  again  as  the  colors  and  objects  blurred  before 
them.  He  could  onlv  hear  the  trembling  buzz  of  the  flies 
that  dixed  around  him  until  a  voice  called  out. 

"Bud,  you  sick,"  and  a  truck  pulled  up  beside  Papa. 


.\s  Papa  looked  up,  the  oiK  blue  pickup  truck  sh|)ped 
into  focus.  He  batted  his  e\es  and  said,  "No,  Cra\on,  no,  1 
ain't  sick,  \ou  won't  see  the  dav  I'll  let  the  heat  sto])  me." 
.\s  he  climix'd  to  his  feet  he  said,  ".\  man  needs  a  liot  meal 
in  the  middle  of  the  daw  Package  lunch  don't  stick  to  your 
ribs.    I  reckon  M.ima  has  enough  cooked  up  at  the  house." 

I'hcn  the  man  in  the  truck  wa\ed  and  the  truck  jerked 
forward  with  sand  grating  in  its  parts  as  his  foot  slid  off  the 
clutch.  Papa  watched  him  bounce  down  the  road  and  waxed 
at  the  little  Negroes  in  the  back  huddled  against  the  cab. 
'I'hen  he  picked  up  Maude's  rems  and  followed  the  truck 
tracks  on  the  ground  on  the  way  to  the  house.  He  walked  away 
from  Maude  as  she  stopped  under  the  persimmon  tree.  Her 
skin  rippled  and  her  tail  swung  around  her  flanks  and 
thumped  against  the  sled.  Papa  stopped  and  turned,  seeing 
her  feet  lift  up  and  down  in  the  rotten  persimmons  as  the 
flies  and  yellow -jackets  tUirted  around  her  legs.  "Come  on 
Maude."  and  he  pulled  her  up  in  front  of  the  porch  where 
she  snorted  .ind  dropped  her  head,  her  eyelids  sliding  shut. 

He  stood  on  the  steps  and  called.  "Mama.  \ou  got  an\ 
cabbage  or  something  cooked  up?'" 

The  house  began  to  shake  and  the  sli.ide  on  the  floor  lamp 
rattled  against  the  globe  as  Ma  Pendr\  moxed  towards  the 
door.  She  swung  the  screen  o])en  and  leaned  against  the 
frame  as  it  shut  against  her  side. 

"Sakes  Mama.  \ou  walk  the  heaviest  of  aiu  woman  I  ever 
seen."  Then  he  jxiused  and  said.  "1  was  w<indering  did  \(iu 
h.ixc  .imtlimg  cooked  up?'" 

"Bowl  of  sqii.ish  .iiid  some  fat  back  on  the  table.  Did 
\()U  finish  the  north  side?"" 

Papa  looked  at  the  floor  at  her  feet  and  said.  "Nope,  too 
hot  to  work  fast,  hoping  a  rain  will  hit  before  sunset.  Be- 
sides I  ain't  got  enough  niggers  to  work  it.  Seen  Cravon  with 
a  lo.id  of  them." 

"Pshaw.  I  seen  them  too.  them  little  old  bitt\  niggers  from 
Sarlcs  Grove — don't  get  a  dav's  work  from  them  in  a  week." 
Then  she  looked  down  the  road  across  the  railroad  tracks  and 
saw  the  bus  pull  to  a  stop.  She  stood  motionless  until  she 
saw  two  Negro  children  .scamper  out  and  an  old  colored 
woman  bang  her  hips  from  side  to  side  down  the  steps  and 
clutch  the  door  as  she  edged  to  the  ground.  Ma  Pendry 
looked  back  as  the  bus  door  creaked  shut  and  said  to  Papa. 
■"Lhe  bo\s  oughta  be  home  soon.  1  'speck  them  anv  dav  now 
to  help  get  the  crops  in."  Disappointment  covered  her  face 
as  she  watched  the  bus  pull  off  and  the  children  run  up  the 
road  with  the  old  woman  waddling  in  the  dust  behind  them. 

"Not  till  the  fighting's  over  the\  won't  be  home.  \N'e 
need  some  niggers.   I  don't  look  for  tlie  boys  'fore  winter." 

"Tshaw,  bovs  will  be  home  soon.  .\in't  never  stayed  gone 
long  enough  to  look  no  different.  I'f  you'd  make  them  nig- 
gers work  we'd  get  it  in.  If  I  didn't  have  all  this  canning  to 
do  I'd  show  them  how  to  get  it  sorted  and  in,  don't  nobody 
have  to  be  that  slow."  'Lhen  she  turned  and  snatched  her 
apron  off  the  screen,  "Prime  them  leaves  so  slow  the  rovv'll 
be  cured  in  the  field  'fore  thev  get  to  the  end."  .\s  the  house 
shook  and  the  lamp  rattled  she  called  from  the  kitchen, 
"\\  ash  up!"  Papa  walked  to  the  hand  pump  and  stuck  his 
head  under  and  rubbed  one  hand  through  his  yellow  hair  as 
he  pumped  with  the  other.  Tlieu  he  rinsed  his  hands  one 
at  a  time  and  wijicd  them  on  his  overalls  before  he  went  in 
the  back  door. 

The  house  was  hot  and  hummed  with  flies  as  Ma  Pendrv 
slapped  food  into  a  plate.  Her  skin  drew  tight  around  the 
blue  veins  on  her  hands  as  she  ripped  off  hunks  of  the  greasy 
fatback.  Papa  quietlv  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the  empty 
table  as  she  slid  the  plate  in  front  of  him.  She  lifted  up  the 
butter  mold  and  sliced  off  a  piece  of  light  yellow  butter  that 
was  covered  with  milk  bubbles  as  she  put  it  on  a  biscuit. 

"Ain't  got  no  drx  meat,  but  I  reckon  vou'll  last."  she  said 
putting  the  biscuit  in  his  hand.  Mama  turned  and  stared  out 
of  the  window  towards  the  railroad  tracks.    She  pulled  the 


curtain  awav  from  tlic  wmddu  and  ptclctl  the  grease  stained 
cloth  from  the  glass. 

"Don't  nobody  ne\er  get  off  nothing  around  liere  but 
niggers  and  tramps."  The  light  came  through  tlie  glass  and 
fell  dully  on  her  stiff  grav  hair. 

Papa  looked  up  from  his  plate.  "What's  the  matter  Mama, 
no  news  from  the  bovs?" 

"W'e  got  news  all  right,  fine  knida  news." 

Papa  looked  at  her  back  waiting  for  her  to  contniue.  "Ber- 
nard done  got  married  up  with  some  foreign  woman,  k'rom 
the  wa\-  he  talks  \ou'd  think  she  was  the  finest  kmd  of  wimian. 
Humpli.  talking  like  he  was  gonna  bring  her  in  ni\   house." 

"Lvnda  Gov  know  'bout  it  \et  you  suppose?"  lie  said  in- 
differently and  went  back  to  his  plate. 

"She  ain't  no  count  neither.  Been  going  out  witli  all 
them  draft  dodgers  what  ain't  got  the  guts  to  join  up." 

"You  don't  know  for  sure  about  that.  Mama." 

"Them  being  the  onlv  males  around  and  her  mother  being 
such  a  gadabout,  von  can  be  sure  of  it  if  \on  ask  me."  Tlien 
she  stopped  and  said,  "but  she  ain't  liere  nor  tliere  Bud, 
She'll  find  out  soon  enong]i.  What  we  got  to  eoneern  al)ont 
IS  Bernard  since  it  don't  seem  lie  knows  how  to  liaiulle  his 
own  affairs." 

"Mama,  it  seems  like  he  knows  how  to  handle  them  to 
me;  he's  plent\  old  enough  to  get  married,  lie  won't  be 
around  here  long  an\wa\.  The\'ll  want  to  be  setting  up  house- 
keeping of  their  own." 

"You  needn't  think  no  foreign  woman's  gonna  stay  put. 
You  forgetting  what  happened  to  Cravon's  boy  when  he  mar- 
ried up  with  that  Mexican  woman.  Took  e\ery  cent  he  had 
and  he  ain't  heard  tell  of  her  since." 

Papa  pushed  awa\  frniii  the  table  and  wiped  his  iiioutli 
on  his  slee\e.    "We'll  wait  and  see,  \hiiiia." 

"Humph,  \m\  wait.  I'm  gonna  write  him  toda\  and  tell 
him  to  lea\'e  her  there  or  he  ain't  coming  in  in\  house.  Clai- 
borne ne\er  got  mixed  up  m  doings  such  as  that,  " 

Papa  walked  into  the  front  room  and  lit  his  piix,  "if  one 
of  them  foreign  women  looked  at  Claiborne,  she'd  see  some 
mighty  fine  running," 

A,s  Papa  chiickled  at  his  joke.  Mama  shoved  all  of  the 
dishes  into  the  sink,  "Don't  \ou  make  no  jokes  about  Clai- 
borne. He's  one  bo\  that  lo\es  his  home  and  his  folks  clon't 
ha\e  no  worry  that  he  won't  be  straight  In  nig." 

Papa  walked  back  to  the  kitchen  door  and  said,  "koi  .1  boy 
who  hncs  his  home  he  docs  a  lot  of  complaining  and  a  lot 
of  loafing." 

Papa  walked  across  the  room  and  t.ipped  out  his  piju  in 
the  cook  stove.  "Don't  worrv  Mama,  we'll  get  m  the  north 
side  and  Little  Bud's  acre  before  dark." 

"Won't  have  a  bit  of  sweetness  left  if  \oii  don't.  \  on  let 
Little  Bud's  acre  go  if  \ou  ain't  got  tune  to  mess  with  him 
and  don't  yon  bring  him  home  wet  .iiul  nuidth  again 
tonight." 

"Might  as  well  not  bring  him  home  at  all  then  cause  no 
sooner  than  1  turn  iii\  back,  he's  got  them  mules  leading 
them  in  the  pond."  Then  Papa  laughed  quieth  and  said, 
"One  spot  of  foam  under  the  harness  and  he's  stripped  them 
down  and  scrubbing  them." 

"His  Ma  shouldn't  expect  a  grown  man  to  put  up  with 
him  all  summer.  Oughta  keep  him  in  and  make  him  p]a\ 
with  Nettie,  but  I  can't  stand  liII  that  noise  around  the 
house."  Then  she  paused  and  said,  "I  raised  one  set  of  m\ 
own,  no  reason  I  should  have  to  raise  m\  xoungin's  kids. 
Don't  know  how  to  keep  kids  busv  nowadays." 

Papa  overlooked  her  last  remark  and  said,  "Nettie  ain't 
got  enough  size  on  her  vet  to  handle  him.  The  boy  ain't  that 
much  trouble  Mama.  You're  just  in  a  bad  humor  cause  of 
Bernard.  I  would  have  rather  he'd  a  married  up  with  one  of 
the  girls  around  here  but  what's  done  is  done." 

"We'll  see  how  done  it  is!"  and  Mama  kicked  01x11  the 


back  screen  and  threw  the  dish  water  off  the  porch.  As  the 
water  splattered  on  the  ground,  the  chickens  clucked  and 
squawked,  then  started  squeeking  and  scratching  in  the  wet 
dirt.  As  Mama  hung  the  pan  up  on  the  porch,  the  pigs 
climbed  to  their  feet  and  waddled  slowK  from  the  shade  to 
wallow  111  the  wet  dirt.  Mama  walked  back  into  the  kitchen 
and  Papa  stood  near  the  front  door. 

"Here  comes  Little  Bud  with  his  load,  I  gotta  go  meet 
him  at  the  barn."  He  slammed  the  front  screen  and  popped 
Maude  011  the  nimp.  .\s  she  iiioxcd  foraard  into  her  harness, 
the  trees  began  to  rattle  and  scattered  dro]5s  hit  the  dusty 
ground. 

Chapter  11 

As  Ma  Pendrv's  feet  ran  through  a  hole  in  the  carpet,  the 
loose  threads  caught  the  snags  and  callouses  on  her  feet  and 
made  a  steadv  scraping  sound  as  she  rocked.  Spread  across 
the  arms  of  her  chair  and  dipping  into  her  lap  was  a  patch- 
work strip  of  colored  triangles  and  squares  that  leaned  in  all 
directions  to  meet  the  edges  of  the  scraps  she  se\\cd  in. 

"Green,  Nettie.  No,  Honey,  not  that  silk\  thing,  it'll  wear 
through   here  in   the  middle  in  no   time." 

Little  Bud  walked  to  the  edge  of  her  chair  and  spread  a 
piece  of  flowered  green  cotton  across  her  lap.  She  lifted  it 
up  and  cut  it  into  a  triangle  and  put  the  scraps  into  his  hand. 
.\s  she  lowered  her  head  and  picked  up  her  needle,  the 
wrinkles  m  her  neck  rolled  on  top  of  each  other  and  her 
bristl\-  chin  rested  against  her  chest.  She  wiggled  eight  stitches 
on  the  needle  then  lifted  her  hand  across  her  shoulders  as  the 
white  thread  slipped  through.  .-\s  she  flattened  the  cloth, 
Nettie  brought  her  .1  dotted  satin  scrap,  the  remnant  of  a 
seamstress  from  town  that  loaded  a  box  of  scraps  monthb 
for  Little  Bud's  mother  to  bring  Ma  Pendr\ . 

A  hollow  whistle  sounded  through  the  house  as  the  morn 
ing  freight  crossed  the  road  three  farms  below,  .\s  the  whistle 
sounded  again  and  the  rumbling  and  hissing  grew  louder.  Ma 
Pcndr\  looked  up  and  watched  the  face  of  the  clock  until  the 
gokl-rimnied  door  popped  open.  The  mules  in  the  side  corral 
ran  beside  their  fence  and  brayed  and  snorted  at  the  train.  As 
the  tram  ran  parallel  with  the  hiiosc,  the  stcad\  caw  of  the 
crows  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  faded  and  the  gold-nmined 
door  of  the  clock  went  back  and  forth  against  the  face.  The 
needle  in  her  fingers  stopped  and  her  eyes  turned  to  the  clock 
door,  gazing  steadih'  at  its  swing.  As  she  looked  past  the 
clock  to  the  cheesecloth  curtains  with  the  green  of  the  fields 
and  spring  trees  showing  between,  she  felt  the  mo\ement  of 
the  children  in  the  scraps  at  her  feet.  Behind  the  green  fields 
a  row  of  brick  red  and  black  segments  mo\ed  quickly,  disjoint- 
ing as  the  flat  cars  passed  below  the  le\el  of  the  tobacco 
stalks  and  trees,  then  beginning  anew  the  brick  red  and  black 
segments.  The  locks  between  the  ears  banged  up  and  down 
as  the  train  passed  o\er  the  rough  stretch  of  track  where  the 
rails  settled  in  the  marsh  on  the  north  side. 

Ma  Pendrv's  e^■elids  lowered  and  the  \ellowisli-white  of 
her  e\es  shone  and  filled  with  water  that  staged  inside  the  lid. 
.\s  she  watched  the  train,  the  caboose,  looking  like  a  little  red 
house  being  dragged  behind  the  train,  passed  across  the  win- 
dow, its  red  glowing  behind  the  green  trees.  Ma  Pendry 
watched  the  green  trees — still — straight.  She  had  stood  at 
the  old  spring  when  she  was  young  before  the  trees  had  come 
up  and  watched  the  morning  freight  pass  bv.  Each  morning 
she  had  stood  in  her  bonnet  and  work  dress,  barefoot  in  the 
marshground,  the  mud  rising  around  her  feet,  and  wa\ed  to 
the  engineer  who  alwa\s  looked  for  her  young  face  in  the 
field,  then  lifted  his  hand,  white  against  the  black  engine, 
and  tooted  the  top  whistle  with  a  white  puff  of  steam.  As 
the  cars  went  bv,  she  would  turn  away  quickly,  for  in  the 
cattle  car  doors  the  tramps  sat  with  dirtv  hands  and  crossed 
legs  dangling  from  the  d(xors,  shouting  at  the  girls  in  the  fields. 


Her  feet  had  been  in  the  soft  mud  at  tlic  edge  of  tlic 
spring,  tlie  train  liad  whistled  below  the  farm  and  its  black 
cloud  rose  abo\e  the  trees  before  the  engine  was  ni  sight.  Ilcr 
empty  water  buckets  had  fallen  with  soft  clangs  at  her  side  as 
she  freed  her  hands.  The  black  engine  had  pulled  slowly  up  tlie 
grade,  rolling  thick  blaek  smoke  across  the  tops  of  the  ears.  As 
she  looked  to  the  window  of  the  black  engine,  the  blue  slcc\  ed 
white  hand  had  lifted  up  and  she  had  waved  at  the  figure  in 
the  dark  of  the  engine. 

The  locks  between  the  cars  banged  up  and  down,  the  tram 
moved  oxer  the  bog  as  she  turned  awav  from  the  jeers  .uul 
laughter  in  the  mouths  of  the  cattle  cars.  Suddenh  a  noise 
louder  than  all  the  locks  banging  at  once  turned  her  towards 
the  jeering.  As  she  turned,  the  segments  jack-knifed  from 
the  tracks,  grating  the  wlieels  across  tlic  tracks.  The  rails 
ripped  up  and  yellow  streaks  of  sparks  flew  up  from  the  tracks, 
shooting  through  the  red  and  blaek  ears  as  the  jeering  men 
.screamed  and  cried  in  the  air.  Straw  dumped  from  the  cattle 
car  doors  and  men  and  straw  caught  the  \ellow  sparks  and 
became  red  flames  in  the  mouths  of  the  cars.  As  the  ears 
jerked  from  the  track  down  the  segmented  train,  the  roar 
grew  louder  and  louder  then  stopped,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
crying  and  the  popping  of  the  flames. 

She  stood  in  the  field  and  heard  the  er\ing  from  behind 
her  as  the  field  hands  mo\ed  forward.  The  flames  crackled 
and  the  red  and  blaek  cars  glowed  orange  with  fire  spurting 
from  e\ery  opening.  As  the  leaning  cars  creaked  and  fell  to 
their  sides,  screams  came  through  the  flames  and  the  smell  of 
fire  and  burning  flesh  came  across  the  fields  in  the  black 
smoke,  .-^s  the  air  grew  hotter,  the  field  hands  walked  back- 
crawl  towards  her  feet  from  the  fires.  Black  hands  reached  out 
wards  but  she  stood  facing  the  fire  watching  the  black  men 
from  the  openings,  reaching  through  the  flames,  falling  from 
their  arms  and  sliding  back  into  the  fire.  As  she  walked 
towards  the  blaze,  she  felt  the  molten  cars  sink  into  the  marsii 
and  the  reaching  arms  fall  aside  into  the  fire.  She  stopped  in 
the  heat  and  clutched  her  mouth  as  the  burnish  flesli  rose 
across  her  face.  Her  eyes  ran  as  the  heat  hit  her  face  when  the 
flames  spurted  from  the  ears  each  followed  bv  moans  com- 
ing from  all  directions.  Suddenh'  a  great  sucking  noise  came 
from  the  orange  car  in  front  of  her,  and  a  hollow  scream 
from  within.  As  she  stepped  back  in  the  marsh,  the  scream 
ended  and  she  turned  her  back  to  the  heat.  The  heat  stung 
her  back  and  lier  clothes  burned  her  skin  as  she  stood  looking 
into  the  face  of  a  man  who  had  been  behind  her.  His  mouth 
was  open  and  his  blue  shirt  hung  o\er  his  shoulders  like  a  rag 
burned  blaek  in  spots.  As  she  looked  at  the  blue  rag  on  his 
chest,  she  saw  that  it  stuck  in  his  skin  and  the  black  spots 
were  on  his  chest.  His  blue  sleeved  arm  hung  at  his  side  and 
the  hand  hung  from  it — black  and  red — the  white  hand  that 
waved — back — black  and  red — back — run  back — the  spring — 
fill  the  buckets — the  workers  in  the  fields — thev  need  water — 
water — the  sun  is  hot — hot — water  them — white  leaves  are 
drv — water  plants — he  is  peeling  them  in  his  little  hands — 
little  white  hands — he  doesn't  like  white  leaves — oh.  leave 
them — child,  leave  them — thev  will  fall  themselves — tliev 
are  dead. 

.\s  she  watched  the  child  bv  the  green  vine  of  leaves,  he 
moved  in  front  of  the  w  ludow  and  lifted  the  glass.  He  put  the 
dead  white  leaves  from  the  mantle  plant  in  a  row  on  the  sill 
and  stooped  to  his  knees,  blowing  them  into  the  yard.  He  put 
his  head  through  the  window,  and  laughed  as  tlie  chickens 
ran  to  the  leaves  and  pecked  at  their  limp  white  bodies. 

"Stupid  old  chickens,  I  seen  Jimson  feed  his  RB's,  Mama, 
and  they  ate  them.   Chicken's  ain't  got  good  sense." 

Ma  Pendry  sat  stiffh"  in  the  chsir,  clutching  the  arm  rests 
as  she  watched  the  little  boy  crawl  back  into  the  scraps  and 
pull  a  feed  sack  over  Nettie's  head.  She  laughed  and  banged 
at  the  inside  of  the  bag  with  her  fists.  Suddenh  she  gave  a 
hollow  little  scream  beneath  the  bag.    Ma  Pendrv  shoved  the 


quilt  from  her  lap  and  walked  into  the  kitchen  raising  her 
hand  to  her  cheeks.  Little  Bud  snatched  the  bag  from  Nettie's 
head  who  blinked  her  eyes  as  she  saw  the  light  of  the  room 
again  and  giggled  at  him  as  he  crawled  away  from  lier  under 
the  patchwork  that  Ma  Pendn,-  had  dropped  to  the  floor. 

Chapter   111 

Little  Bud  dropped  a  crumb  m  the  path  of  the  /igzaggiiig 
ant  who  bumped  into  the  crumb,  backed  away,  and  went 
around  it.  llie  blaek  spot  climbed  over  the  white  grains  of 
sand  and  fell  back  in  line.  'Lhe  line  mov  ed  under  leav  es,  ov  er 
rocks,  and  disappeared  into  the  hole.  The  file  went  in  and 
out  bumping  noses  and  bumping  the  bread  crumb. 

"You  keep  watching  close,  Nettie,  thev  get  it  and  take  it 
in   that  hole  vonder." 

Nettie  put  her  fingers  in  front  of  the  ants  .iiid  felt  them 
tickle  her  skin  as  they  climbed  over. 

"Now  vim  watch  Nettie,  or  you  gonna  miss  it.  It's  ten 
tunes  bigger  th.iii  him  but  he  can  pick  it  up.  Papa  says  if  we 
was  as  strong  as  him,  we  could  pick  up  a  train  engine." 

Nettie  looked  u])  in  ania/eiiieiit  and  said,  "You  mean  a 
real  one?" 

"Sure  1  mean  a  real  one.  Now  voii  look,  Nettie;"  he  said 
iinpatientlv.  "See  hiiii  pick  iij)  that  eriinib."  Little  Bud  bent 
Ins  head  over  to  wateh  the  ant  who  dragged  the  crumb  to  the 
ant  hill,  eniwled  m.  and  iiullcd  the  bread  in  behind  him. 
Then  Little  Bud  saw  a  bare  foot  with  a  big  toe  that  went  up 
and  down  flipping  sand  into  the  ant  hill. 

"Now  vou  watch  how  quick  them  old  fellers  get  that  dirt 
outa  their  house,"  as  Jimson  laughed  and  watched  the  ants 
earrv  out  the  dirt.  Little  Bud  looked  up  at  Jimson.  the  taller 
of  the  two,  who  shoved  his  dirtv  hair  back  from  his  eves  as 
he  watched  the  ants.  His  jeans  hung  looped  in  an  occasional 
belt  notch  and  exposed  his  skin  below  tlic  belt. 

"Didn't  even  hear  vou  come  up,  Jimson." 

"Guess  you  didn't  with  your  nose  in  that  old  .mt  hill.  I 
veiled  for  vou  to  come  over  to  the  house.  Didn't  vou  hear 
ukC" 

"Nope,  guess  I  didn't." 

"I  wanted  you  to  come  over  and  see  tlie  chickens  Pa  kilt. 
Have  vou  ever  seen  one  running  round  'out  his  head?" 

Little  Bud  shook  his  head,  "No,  that  don't  sound  too  good 
to  see  to  me." 

"Heck,  vou  don't  know  till  you  seen  it,"  he  said  as  he 
stooped  beside  Little  Bud.  "You  stretch  them  old  fat  hen's 
necks  cross  the  chopping  block,  then  hack!"  and  his  fist  went 
down  against  his  knee,  "and  the  heads  plop  off." 

Nettie  closed  her  eyes  and  pressed  her  fists  in  them  as 
Little  Bud  watched  Jimson  gesturing  with  his  hands  as  he 
talked. 

"1  hen  vou  set  that  old  headless  chicken  on  the  ground 
and  jump  back  cause  when  it  starts  riuming,  guts  get  fhrowu 
everv  where." 

Little  Bud  shivered  and  looked  back  at  the  ants  who  still 
moved  back  and  forth  into  the  hole. 

Jimson  shoved  his  arm  and  said  as  he  looked  up.  "You 
know  what  guts  I  mean,  them  that  come  outa  his  neck  and 
are  all  bloodv  and  red  .  .  ." 

Nettie  screamed  and  ducked  her  face  into  her  skirt  w  liich 
dipped  between  her  knees. 

Little  Bud  looked  at  the  little  girl  with  her  hands  pressed 
against  her  ears  and  back  at  Jimson,  "Betta  not  talk  about  it 
no  more,  Jimson,  Nettie  don't  like  to  hear  it." 

"Yeah.  I'll  tell  vou  later  when  no  sissv  girl  ain't  around." 

Nettie  scrambled  to  her  feet  and  ran  towards  the  porch. 
She  stood  on  the  bottom  step  and  looked  at  the  bovs  before 
she  turned  and  ran  into  the  house. 

"Come  on  Buddv,"  Jimson  said,  "^\'e  ain't  got  time  to 
mess  with  her.  I  gotta  show  you  something."  .\s  he  jumped 
up  and  started  in  the  direction  of  his  house.  Little  Bud  stood 
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lip  .slo\vl\  and  began  to  follow   Inni. 

Little  Bud  said,  '"What  you  got,  Jllu^oll,  Munetbing  1  ain't 
seen  before." 

"Yeah.'"  and  he  turned  away  from  Little  Bud  and  looked 
at  the  cows  rolling  in  the  pond,  ■"riuit  old  cow  of  \ourn  must 
have  lice  or  something.  " 

"Aw.  come  on  Jimson,  what  is  it^" 

"Well,  vou  remember  that  old  bitch  c.it  that  hangs  around 
the  barn  catching  mice,  the  old  gray  one!"" 

"Yeah,  I  seen  her  before." 

"\\"ell.  she"s  done  found  some  old  toui  and  had  her  kit- 
tens  in  the  mule  stall." 

"No  kidding!  Bov,  I  can't  wait  to  sec  tliciii."  Little  Bud 
said  as  he  hurried  up  beside  [iinson.    "I  low  main  are  there?" 

"Oh.  there's  a  bunch  of  them  but  it's  hard  to  tell  which 
ones  ain't  dead." 

"Dead,  what  kilt  them." 

"You  know,  old  pregnant  cat'll  go  through  the  fence  every 
time  with  a  stomach  full  of  kittens  and  kill  about  half  of 
them  before  thev's  born  cause  she  ain't  cot  the  sense  to  know 
she's  bigger  than  before." 

"Oh,  I  forgot  about  that,"  he  nodded  and  said  as  he  put 
his  hands  in  his  back  pockets.     riie\  died  like  flies,  huh?" 

"Yeah,  died  like  flies  and  she  eat  up  about  half  of  them." 
He  looked  towards  Little  Bud  to  see  his  reaction  but  he  was 
walking  out  into  the  cornfield. 

"Crows  realh  got  into  \()ur  Fa's  second  seeding,  "  he  said 
as  he  lifted  up  the  tiny  shri\eled  plants.  "They  got  the  grain 
off  the  end  of  them  all."  he  said  letting  the  green  plant  fall 
between  his  fingers.  "Shoulda  soaked  the  seeds  in  that  black 
stuff  like  Papa  did." 

Jimson  stood  with  his  hands  on  his  hips  and  said  irritably, 

"You  can't  do  nothing  but  resced  Pa  sa\s,  that  stuff  ain't  no 

good  after  they  done  pulled  it  up.    'Sides  they  get  up  before 

n  anything,  before  the  sun's  up  e\en,  and  don't  e\en  see  them 

get  It." 

"\\  ell  if  the\  eat  one  or  two  with  that  black  stuff  on  them 
tlie\  aet  sick  and  don't  want  ..." 

"\\  ould  \ou  hurr\  up,  reason  I  eouie  got  \oii  is  \(iu  gotta 
see  them  t|uiek  before  Pa  gets  time  to  get  nd  of  theui  li\e 
ones.  " 

"Is  he  gonna  gi\e  tlieui  aw.n!""  Little  Hud  s.ud  ,is  he 
walked  back  to  the  road. 

Jimson  looked  at  Little  Bud  and  began  a  long  foreed  laugh. 
"Cue  them  awa\,  \(.iii  think  un  Pa's  got  time  to  waste  gi\  ing 
awa\  a  bunch  of  cats."  Little  Bud  didn't  answer  and  followed 
Jimson  through  the  apjile  trees  into  his  \ard.  "Come  on. 
the\'re  in  the  back  of  the  stable.  " 

Little  Bud  followed  Jimson  as  tlie\  stepped  o\  er  the  sill 
into  the  manure  filled  stable.  He  squinted  as  Jimson  pointed 
-to  the  clear  straw  in  the  corner,  "Sec  yonder  thcv  is." 

Little  Bud  walked  over  and  bent  to  his  knees  beside  them 
as  the  mother  cat  leaped  to  her  feet  and  stood  stiff-leeged  in 
the  gra\-  mass,  hissing  at  him.  As  she  iiio\ed.  some  of  the  wet 
kittens  began  to  squirm  and  some  lay  still. 

Little  Bud  said.  "They  ain't  e\en  got  their  c\es  open  yet." 

"Course  not,  thc\'  was  just  born.  Pa'll  get  them  before 
they  do  anyhow. 

"\\'c  better  get  them  dead  ones  out  of  tlieie,  huh''  .\in"t 
good  for  the  others  to  be  around  dead  ones." 

"Thev  all  gonna  be  dead  before  sundown:  e\en  one  of 
them  Pa  said." 

"\Miy  the>-  gonna  be  dead!'    Ain't  she  got  no  milk:'" 

Jimson  began  to  laugh  again  as  Little  Bud  watched 
uncomfortably.  Then  Jimson  picked  up  one  of  the  dead  kit- 
tens and  slammed  its  head  against  the  stall. 

"That's  what  Pa's  gonna  do  to  c\er\  one  of  them,"  he 
yelled  as  he  threw  the  crushed  kitten  into  the  manure. 

Little  Bud  looked  at  the  tin\-  kitten  m  the  manure  and 
leaned  back  against  the  railing  as  Jimson  laughed,    "Win  does 


he  lia\e  to  kill  theur"  Little  Bud  said,  "thev  am't  no  bigger 
than  a  mole.  " 

"They  ain't  now  but  before  long  thev'll  be  big  old  howling 
toni  cats  and  we  ain't  got  no  need  for  them  fighting  and 
veiling  all  the  tune." 

Jimson  had  stopped  laughing  and  now  he  stared  .it  Little 
Bud.  "Lll  call  \(iu  when  Pa  finds  time  to  do  it.  I  gotta  go 
feed  up  now,"  he  said  hurriedlv. 

"Can  1  ha\e  them,  Jimson?    I'll  take  all  of  them." 

"Yeah,  \()u'll  take  all  of  them  all  right  and  Ma  Pendry 
will  send  \()u  back  with  them  like  them  mutt  puppies  you 
took  and  they  looked  just  like  her  old  dog.  Lll  call  you,  huh, 
when  Pa  gets  read\-  to  get  them,  O.  K.?" 

"Sure,  O.  K.,"  and  Little  Bud  followed  Jimson  out  of  the 
stall,  turning  awa\  from  him  outside  and  heading  hack  to 
the  road. 


Little  Bud  sat  on  the  end  of  the  pier  rolling  dow  n  the  cuffs 
of  his  pants  and  watcliing  the  dirt  slide  o\er  his  feet  and  dis- 
sol\e  in  the  water.  His  toes  broke  through  the  top  of  the 
water,  making  huge  white  mounds  to  the  fish  below  that  di\cd 
and  raced  at  them.  He  jerked  his  feet  out  of  the  water  and 
scratched  his  toes  on  the  edge  of  the  pier. 

Late  da\  illuminated  all  the  green  around  the  pond  that 
began  to  crawl  with  night  life  and  glow  with  night  flies.  In 
the  center  stake  of  the  pond  a  tin\-  silent  bird  lit,  and  mo\ed 
onh  its  head  as  it  watched  the  bugs  buzz  out  across  the  water. 
Then  with  a  cr\,  it  lifted  its  black  wings  and  rose  into  the 
air.  .\s  it  swooped  b\  Little  Bud.  blood  red  glowed  beneath 
its  black  feathers.  Its  flight  stopped  an  instant  in  the  air 
then  it  dixed  silenth'  downward  to  the  top  of  the  water,  up 
again,  and  back  to  the  center  post. 

Little  Bud's  skin  began  to  sting  in  spots  as  the  cool  night 
air  stirred  up  the  mosquitoes.  Dragon  flies  batted  against  his 
face  until  he  buried  it  in  his  hands.  As  he  pressed  the  palms 
of  his  hands  into  his  exes,  he  could  hear  onh-  the  night  sounds 
of  the  frogs  and  bugs  as  they  cried  to  each  other  across  the 
water.  'Hien  the  water  sounds  grew  louder  as  thcv  mixed 
w  ith  a  human  \oice. 

Ills  luime  screamed  across  the  water  and  fell  softh 
back  at  Inin  from  the  other  side  of  the  pond.  He  looked  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  saw  Jimson  behind  the  thin  stalks  of 
the  day  lilies.  He  ran  through  the  grass  to  meet  him  and 
stopped  beside  the  flower  stalks.  The  day  lilies  were  tw  isted 
shut  and  felt  stiekv  to  his  hands  as  he  peeled  them  open 
without  looking  downward. 

"He's  read\'.  huh?" 

Jimson  smiled  and  shifted  his  weight  to  one  foot.  "'\eah. 
he's  been  readv.   ^^'hy  didn't  \ou  answer  nie  before." 

"First  time  I  heard  you." 

"Well,  come  on,  Pa  ain't  got  all  night.  Savs  he  don't  see 
no  sense  in  your  coming  anyway,  that  it  ain't  nothing  pretty 
to  watch."  as  he  turned  toward  his  house  with  Little  Bud 
following  him. 

The  bo\s  ran  into  the  \ard  and  crawled  through  the  pas 
ture  fence.  'Lliey  .slowed  down  as  thev  saw  Jimson's  Pa  be- 
neath the  shade  tree  where  the  cows  had  laid  during  the  day. 

"^^'e'rc  here.  Pa.  \ou  can  go  ahead."  Cra\on  turned  with- 
out speaking  and  stared  into  Little  Bud's  face.  He  shook  his 
head  and  reached  into  a  cardboard  box  beside  him.  As  he 
lifted  the  blind  kitten  it  raked  his  hand  with  its  tim  claws. 

"Little  feller's  scratching  his  heart  out  and  1  can't  c\cn 
feci  it." 

He  stepped  towaids  the  tree  and  gripped  the  kitten  by 
its  hindquarters.  I'licn  he  swung  the  kitten's  head  into  the 
side  of  the  tree.  The  little  feet  pointed  downward  and  the 
bodv  fell  limp  in  the  center. 

As  he  looked  up  he  saw  Little  Bud's  eyes  shining  in  the 
dull  light  when  the  kitten  slid  from  his  hand.  Then  he  turned 


sucldciiK  into  flic  face  of  linison  who  l.iiit;li(.tl  .iloiul  aiul 
handed  liini  another  kitten. 

"You  think  I  enjo\'  this  1)()\.  sniasliing  sonietliing  what 
can't  figlit  back."  He  grahl)ed  |nnson's  collar  and  pulled  liini 
towards  him.  "You  kill  one.  l)o\;  see  what  a  big  man  \on 
feel  like  then?" 

Jinison  grasped  the  st|uirnnng  kitten  and  flung  it  againsl 
the  tree  trunk.  It  rolled  down  the  trunk  and  la\  on  its  back 
with  its  Icg.s  moving  slowK.  llis  father  t|iiiekl\  grabbed  tin. 
Iiuip  biid\'  and  smashed  its  head  against  the  tree. 

"fust  busted  him  up,  made  him  hurt  longer."  he  said 
looking  at  the  little  bodv.  lie  lav  it  beside  the  otiiei  ami 
stoojicd  to  i^ick  n|)  his  sho\el.  .\s  he  heard  |iiiisoii  niu  ii]) 
the  ])asture.  he  handed  the  box  to  lattlc  Bud. 

"nuinp  tlicni  111  the  stall  on  \our  ua\  back," 

Little  Bud  uatehetl  hiiii  hft  two  slio\els  of  dnt  then 
turned  to  follow   |iiiisoii, 

Craxoii  picked  up  the  little  bodies  and  kiid  tliciii  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  lie  sifted  the  dirt  o\er  tliciii  until  the\ 
were  hidden  from  his  e\es.  tliLii  he  lifted  the  cl,i\  slieakul 
dumps  of  dirt  .ind  grass  and  slioiik  them  from  the  slio\el.  lie 
stomped  the  ground  flat  with  Ins  foot  and  rolled  a  rock  oxer 
the  gra\e  to  keep  the  dogs  from  scratching  it  open. 

Jimson  stopped  beside  the  barn  and  looked  at  Lattlc  Biid 
w  ho  was  close  behind  him.  The  mother  cat  walked  in  and  out 
of  the  stall,  looked  at  the  bo\s,  and  screamed  impaticntb  and 
slowK-  turned  to  go  back  in  the  stall.  Little  Bud  watched  her 
so  off  to  the  corner  and  circle  around  the  dent  in  the  straw . 
Lhen  she  placed  her  paw  on  the  dead  kittens,  rolled  them 
o\cr  and  o\cr,  then  lifted  it  wa\'  quickh'.  As  Little  Bud 
started  walking  backwards,  the  light  he  was  blocking  slid  iii 
and  ignited  her  e\es  into  two  orange  balls  Sin.  sercauKd 
again  at  him,  as  he  laid  the  box  on  its  side  lu  the  stall. 

"Come  on  Little  Bud,  lets  get  np  to  flu  house  before  La 
gets  back.    He's  madder  than  heck." 

'Llie\'  walked  towards  the  house  autl  turned  to  sie  C"ra\oii 
walk  into  the  barn  with  the  shinel.  Ilie  beagles  howled  and 
crawled  up  their  wire  as  tlicv  walked  towards  the  back  stoop. 
Cra\ou's  wife  stood  msidc  the  screen  with  her  w  1. 1  liaiuls 
going  up  and  down  on  the  side  of  her  apron. 

"Ma.  can  I  eat  kiuda  C|uick.  Pa's  fretted  at  me." 

"\\  hat  \oii  done  (inisoiK  " 

'"I'ried  to  kill  one  of  them  kittens  but  I  ilidut  hil  liiiii 
hard  enough  and  Pa  got  mad." 

"Come  on  and  wash  up.  Little  Bud.  miiu  grandma's  been 
calling  you.    You  better  get  on  home." 

"Yessum." 

Jimson  slid  behind  his  mother  through  the  screen  door.  .\s 
it  banged  Little  Bud  jumped  and  started  riinuiug  towards 
the  road. 

.\s  |imsou's  mother  turned  and  went  in.  her  voice  uuifflcd 
behind  the  door.  "Jimson,  that  boy  ain't  got  the  heart  to  see 
something  like  that.   What  did  \ou  take  him  down  there  for?" 

"He  wanted  to  go,  told  me  to  call  him."  Little  Bud 
stopped  as  he  heard  Jimson's  voice  then  started  down  the  road 
towards  home.  Lie  rubbed  the  sand  that  still  hung  in  the 
night  air  from  his  c\cs.  The  dust  was  hot  and  sifted  into  the 
air  making  it  smell  dry  and  hot.  He  heard  Ma  Pendrv  beating 
on  the  wash  tub  on  the  porch  and  shivered  when  he  heard  her 
mixing  spoon  grate  across  the  rust\'  bottom.  Then  she  stopped 
and  there  was  no  sound  in  the  air  but  the  .slowlv  raising  and 
falling  scream  of  the  night  bugs.  Little  Bud  stopped  sud- 
denly as  a  dust\-  frog  plopped  in  the  dust  before  him.  It  stood 
still  a  second  then  hopped  awav  into  the  grass  on  the  other 
side.  But  Little  Bud  didn't  move  and  looked  towards  the 
grass  where  it  had  silenfh-  disappeared.  The  )uh  flics  screamed 
louder  as  the  silent  frog  hopped  through  them  and  thc\ 
buzzed  and  hissed  through  the  air,  Suddcnb  Little  Bud  felt 
a  sting  on  his  cheek  and  heard  the  body  fall  at  his  feet.  It 
screamed  louder  and  louder  and  its  legs  sprawled  and  kicked 


111  the  dust.  Little  Bud  watched  it  a  second  and  slid  his  toe 
over  it  and  felt  its  feet  hit  the  bottom  of  his  heel  as  its  scream 
increased,  lie  straightened  his  knee  and  his  heel  crushed  into 
the  st|iunning  bug  that  mashed  to  stickv  blood  and  a  sharp 
and  splintered  frame.  He  lifted  his  heel  and  rubbed  it  into 
the  dust.  Then  he  fell  into  the  dust  and  scratched  the  dirt 
and  blood  awav  that  stuck  to  his  foot. 

He  looked  into  the  spread-out  bodv  and  saw  the  disjointed 
legs  kick  slowlv  from  the  mass.  In  the  hot  an  he  could  feel 
how  tomorrow's  sun  would  come  up  and  the  body  would  kick 
slowlv  as  the  ants  teamed  through  it.  dragging  bits  of  meat 
and  lilood  back  to  their  hole.  The  bodv  would  slowlv  dis- 
apjjcar  until  the  legs  could  not  move  and  would  fall  aside 
and  drv   in  the  sun. 

His  eves  felt  hot  as  he  watched  the  bug  still  moving  in  the 
dust.  Crush  it  and  crush  it  until  the  ants  couldn't  find  it. 
Spread  it  under  the  dust.  Hit  it  again  like  the  squirming  kitten 
with  the  stiekv  bloody  head  and  kicking  legs  until  it  was  dead 
and  hide  it  with  dirt.  As  he  pushed  dirt  towards  it  he  felt  the 
jagged  frame  hit  his  skin  and  he  jerked  back  as  the  legs  kicked 
faster.  He  scraped  up  handfuls  of  dust  and  poured  it  on  the 
bug  until  it  moved  no  more,  lie  sifted  it  through  his  hands 
until  the  bl.iek  bodv   was  not  on  the  hot  sand  . 

lhen  the  tub  clanged  on  .Mama's  porch  and  the  bugs 
screamed  at  him  from  all  around.  He  stood  ii])  in  the  erving 
air,  looking  at  the  skv  that  was  dark  and  red  streaked.  .\s  he 
looked  hack  at  the  bug's  mound,  the  legs  kicked  awav  whiffs 
of  dust  and  the  black  tried  to  move  the  white.  He  thought 
of  moving:  moving  below  dirt,  half  alive,  pushing,  kicking  at 
dirt — trving  to  uueover  itself,  trving,  pushing  it  awav  from 
Its  bodv  that  still  lived,  under  dirt,  kicking  like  the  half  dead 
kitten,  kicking,  kitten,  kicking  at  dust,  dirt,  wet  dirt,  wet 
heavv  dirt,  too  heavv,  like  the  bug,  can't  move  it,  the  kitten. 

He  started  to  run  back  to  Jimson's  house  but  the  tub 
clanged  on  the  porch.  He  must  run  to  the  house  bv  the 
screaming  beagles,  to  the  baru,  tripping  and  falling  in  the  half 
dark.  I'he  mother  eat  would  scream  now  and  paw  at  the  dead 
kittens  in  the  barn.  Thcv  were  dead;  thev  were  always  dead, 
lie  rail  to  the  fence,  dropped  and  slid  under,  and  ran  through 
the  ixisture  to  the  tree.  The  air  smclled  of  earthworms,  of 
wet  dirt.  I'he  mound  was  there  somewhere  and  the  earth- 
woriiis  jiad  found  it.  'I'hev  would  crawl  and  cat  the  flesh  to 
luglit.  while  the  legs  kicked  and  stopped,  lie  crawled  around 
the  tree  and  his  hands  touched  the  wet  dirt.  'Lhe  to])  was  a 
rock  that  he  shoved  awav  before  he  pulled  awav  the  dirt. 
Oigcing  into  the  dirt,  he  felt  the  clav  stick  at  his  nails  and 
his  flesh  could  feci  it  crawling  with  earthworms  in  the  night 
while  the  kittens  kicked.  '1  he  wet  dirt  becmie  stickv  earth 
and  he  raised  up  a  bodv.  then  another,  but  there  were  no 
more.  He  held  the  kittens  in  one  hand  but  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  there  was  onK  their  blood  in  the  dirt.  As  he  laid  the 
bodies  on  the  ground,  he  watched  the  legs  that  fell  to  one 
side  as  he  rolled  them.  'Lhev  rolled  like  the  ones  in  the  barn, 
the  dead  ones  the  mother  cat  rolled.  He  touched  their  feet 
and  lifted  the  legs  but  they  fell  limplv  back  and  were  still.  As 
he  raised  one  close  to  his  face  in  the  dark,  it  spilled  through 
his  hand  and  fell  against  his  leg  in  the  dark. 

Little  Bud  laid  the  bodies  back  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
and  earefullv  pushed  the  dirt  in  and  set  the  grass  clumps.  As 
he  rolled  the  rock,  his  eves  sent  fast  drops  down  his  cheeks. 
He  sat  still  and  the  night  became  still  and  the  flies  were  dis- 
tant now. 

He  sat  in  a  circle  of  stillness  as  he  heard  the  tub  ring 
abo\e  the  flies.  The  house  and  the  tub  were  at  the  end  of  the 
flies  and  he  must  run  through  the  dark  and  not  listen.  Mama 
would  not  come  for  him:  she  would  not  leave  the  house  in 
the  dark.  He  stood  and  ran  into  the  pasture  and  his  stillness 
moved  beside  him  through  the  howling  beagles  and  the  flies. 
He  was  in  the  vard  and  did  not  stop  running  until  he  was 
on  the  porch  where  Ma  Pendn,-  grated  the  tub  bottom  with 


the  spoon. 

"Where  \"0u  been,  bo\\'  Papa  and  nie  didn't  know  what 
had  come  of  \ou."  she  said  as  she  dropped  the  dnppnig  spoon 
to  her  side. 

"0\"er  at  Jimson's  Mama." 

"You  get  on  in  and  wash  up  that  face  ni  the  dish  pan. 
Has  he  fought  von  again,  coming  in  with  \our  face  all  red 
and  cr\'ie." 

Little  Bud  slid  into  his  seat  and  put  his  feet  on  the  dog's 
back.  "\\Tiere's  mv  plate  Mama!'" 

"In  the  o\"en.  turnips  probabh  harder  than  a  rock  now 
they  been  warming  so  long.  Get  \(ni  a  biscuit  off  top  and 
I'll  fix  it  for  vou  while  vou  get  settled." 

"\\niere's  Papa?"  he  said  as  he  handed  her  the  biscuit. 

"Out  fastening  up  the  chickens." 

"He  don't  like  it  much  after  dark,  does  he?" 

"Don't  nobodv,  I  guess  like  it,  what's  up  to  any  good," 
she  said.  As  she  pushed  open  the  door  and  threw  out  the 
scraps,  the  dog  trotted  from  under  the  table  and  slid  through 
the  crack  in  the  door. 

Chapter  1\' 

The  porch  hummed  with  flies  as  Ma  Pcndr\  rocked  in 
her  wrought  iron  chair  and  skidded  her  feet  back  and  forth 
ou  the  grittv  floor.  She  had  taken  off  her  shoes  and  Sunday 
hat  but  the  hea\T  colored-glass  pin  on  her  dress  thumped 
against  her  breastbone  as  she  rocked.  Her  dress  was  nxlon 
and  thin,  and  her  underclothes  straps  l.i\  criss  crossed  with 
one  stra\-  strap  hanging  from  her  slee\e. 

Little  Bud  sat  with  one  leg  o\er  the  porch  edge  and 
watched  her  scoop  the  flies  from  her  apron  lap  and  hold  her 
hand  clasped  shut.  Before  she  had  fixed  dinner  she  had  put 
the  apron  over  her  dress  and  bits  of  food  still  clung  to  it. 

"That's  eight  Mama,  vou  got  eighl  " 

"Se\en,  I  seen  him  when  he  flew," 

Then  the  old  woman  sat  motionless  except  for  her  sw  ing- 
ing  feet  and  looked  at  her  lap.  Her  eves  w ere  brown  and  red, 
speckled  with  vellow,  and  drooped  at  the  curners  nito  wrinkles 
that  ran  down  her  face.  They  looked  at  the  flies  from  behind 
a  milky  glaze  that  spilled  into  the  corners.  As  the  flies  hit 
against  her  face,  she  twisted  her  flat  nose  and  laughed  with 
her  mouth  clamped  shut.  Then  her  hand  swished  across  the 
polka-dotted  nylon  and  the  flies  in  her  hand  buzzed  against 
her  palm. 

"Got  him.  Mama,  1  seen  \i)u  get  him.  right  off  \our 
knees." 

As  she  smiled,  and  held  her  hand  in  trout  of  her,  her 
drooping  mouth  le\eled.  Then  she  held  her  hand  in  front  of 
her  nose  letting  the  sweat-coxered  flies  slip  out  through  the 
cracks  she  made  between  her  fingers  and  pinched  awav  their 
wings.  As  she  dropped  them  on  the  floor,  the\-  tumbled  and 
rolled,  finally  crawhng  up  against  the  wall. 

"They  don't  ne\'er  grow  no  more  wings  do  they.  Mama?" 

"No  honey,  they  don't  flv  no  more.  But  thev  ain't  no 
good.  Nh  Pa  used  to  say,  ole  Noah  woulda  left  us  with  a 
finer  world  if  he  had  swatted  those  iwo  flies  and  mosquitoes 
and  stomped  them  two  spiders  when  he  had  them  right  there 
on  the  Ark." 

As  Little  Bud  laughed.  Papa  mo\ed  his  hat  forward  and 
pushed  his  feet  up  to  the  ledge  on  the  porch  pillar.  His  tie 
was  pulled  loose  from  his  collar  and  lay  spread  open  on  his 
chest,  two  buttons  above  his  belt.  Litfle  Bud  ran  across  the 
porch  and  pulled  Papa's  hat  down  around  his  face,  then  dis- 
appeared laughing  off  the  edge  of  the  porch. 

Suddenly  Mama  stood  up  and  looked  across  the  tracks 
to'vards  the  highway.  The  bus  had  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
road  and  since  none  of  the  niggers  e\er  rode  ou  Sunda\,  it 
".vo'jld  have  to  be  someone  coming  to  the  farm. 

"Papa,  Pa  get  up,"  he  raised  his  hat  and  looked  at  her, 
"Pa,  you  shoulda  cut  them  trees  like  1  told  \ou,  great  minded 


to  do  it  in\self,  can't  see  who's  coming  till  they're  halfway 
here." 

"It's  a  nice  little  crop  of  trees,  need  some  shade  around 
the  spring,"  he  said  as  the  hat  tipped  forward  again. 

Mama  was  down  the  steps  and  under  the  yard  trees  but 
she  couldn't  see  around  the  crook  in  the  road  because  of  the 
spring  trees.  Then  two  massive  figures  with  packs  on  their 
backs  came  around  the  cur\e  in  the  road.  Mama  squinted  at 
the  two  figures,  one  with  a  na\  v  tie  flapping  around  his  neck, 
his  neck. 

"Papa,  the  bovs  are  coming  up  the  road!"  she  screamed 
at  the  porch. 

Papa  stood  up  and  walked  down  the  steps  to  Mama  who 
rolled  her  hands  into  her  apron  as  the  wind  blew  the  n\lon 
dress  between  her  legs.  As  she  stood  with  her  feet  flat  and 
apart  in  the  dust,  her  glazed  eyes  began  to  rim  in  red.  Her 
lipless  mouth  turned  up  as  she  recognized  the  slue-footed  walk 
of  Claiborne,  who  let  down  his  bag  from  his  shoulders  and 
dragged  it  in  the  dust.  Slowh-  the  smile  faded  as  a  short, 
figure  slipped  from  behind  the  two  men  and  was  wrapped 
under  Bernard's  arm.  The  figure's  clothes  were  loose  and  thin, 
and  clung  to  her  body  as  the  wind  blew  through  them. 

Ma  Pendry  dropped  her  apron  as  she  turned  her  eyes  away 
from  them  and  headed  back  to  the  stops. 

"Tell  Claiborne  to  come  on  in  the  kitchen  and  get  a  bite." 
Then  she  paused  on  the  top  of  the  steps;  "And  gi\e  Bernard 
permission  to  use  the  wagon  to  mo\c  his  things  from  the 
house." 

As  the  b()\s  came  in  the  \ard  the\  saw  oiiK  Papa.  Bernard 
grabbed  the  hands  of  the  thin,  brown  figure  that  stood  with 
his  lips  apart  and  with  his  eves  swollen  with  tears. 

"Papa,  vou  look  well,"  Bernard  said  mcchanicallv  as  the 
old  man  trembled  in  his  hands.  Claiborne  grabbed  Papa's 
light  hand  from  Bernard  and  shook  it,  quieklv  handing  the 
limp  fingers  back  to  Bernard. 

"Papa,"  Bernard  spoke  again  as  the  old  man  stood  with 
his  lips  hclplcssh'  opened.  "Papa,  this  is  my  wife,  |anali,"  he 
paused  and  said,  "\\'e  were  married  in  London." 

Papa  nodded  at  the  stockv  little  woman  as  she  stepped 
from  behind  Bernard  for  her  introduction.  Then  she  drew 
close  to  his  side  clutching  his  arm  and  looking  up  into  Papa's 
face.  Her  loose  shirt  tail  and  flat  heels  blew  around  her  body 
and  her  stomach  made  a  mound  beneath  the  shirt. 

Papa  looked  into  her  face  and  said,  "It's  a  nice  place  to 
bring  up  a  child  around  here,  don't  ha\e  to  worr\  about  him 
much." 

She  smiled  and  lield  Bernard  tighter  as  she  nodded  at 
Papa.  Papa  frowned  and  said,  "Mama  wants  vou  two  to  set 
up  near  here  but  don't  think  there's  room  in  the  house." 

Bernard  raised  his  chin  and  said,  "I  figured  she'd  be  that 
wa\  since  she  didn't  write  and  all.  Mama  has  a  fumn  idea 
about  her  children  marrying."  Then  he  paused  and  looked  at 
Claiborne,  "but  I  ne\cr  much  was  her  child  an\way."  Clai- 
borne wheeled  and  started  walking  towards  the  house.  He 
went  around  the  house  through  the  dried  petunias  to  the  back 
steps.  He  pushed  the  screen  awav  and  walked  into  the 
kitchen. 

"Hello  Mama." 

"W  hen  IS  it  a  man  don't  come  in  the  front  door  of  his 
own  house." 

"I  figured  \ou'd  be  back  here  in  the  kitchen.  Mama." 

"Reekin  so,  don't  seem-  I  ever  get  out  of  it."  She  was 
dragging  the  dinner  dishes  through  the  pan  and  stacking  them 
crisscrossed  in  the  trav. 

"How  you  been.  Mama?" 

"Not  much." 

Claiborne  walked  over  and  ran  his  fingers  down  the 
chipped  dishes.  "Dirtv  as  c\cr.  Mama,  it  wouldn't  hurt  you 
to  wash  the  grease  out  of  them." 

Her  pace  ne\er  slacked  as  she  dro\e  the  dishes  through 
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tliL-  brown  and  sudlcss  water,  '"^'oii  liad  an\  thing  solid  today?" 

"No.  but  I'm  not  hnngr\."  he  said  sneering  at  the  scat- 
tered plate-co\ ered  bowls  on  the  table  and  the  biseint  plate 
humming  with  flies. 

"Well,  vou  just  set  vourself  down  and  turn  \our  baek  if 
your  stomach's  so  weak  and  I'll  see  what  1  can  scrape  to- 
gether— ain't  hardlv  got  enough  to  get  b\  on." 

Mama  looked  up  as  she  heard  \oices  coming  from  the 
front  room  and  turned  quickh'  back  to  the  jumble  of  pans  on 
the  sto\e.  Thev  wobbled  as  she  set  them  back  on  the  burners 
and  grease  ran  down  the  sides  from  where  she  had  poured  the 
food  over  into  the  plate.  The  hot  burners  sizzled  as  the  grease 
dripped  in,  filling  the  kitchen  with  a  burning  odor. 

Papa  stepped  backwards  in  the  door  as  the  smoke  from 
the  burners  floated  out.  Then  he  said  softly,  "Mama,  this  is 
Bernard's  new  wife,  Janah  from  London."  Mama  looked  over 
her  shoulder  at  the  stubb^  little  woman  and  quickh'  turned 
back  to  the  pans  sa\uig.  "Where  tlie\   plan  to  sta\^" 

"We  got  room  here  for  them  Mama  until  tlie\  find  a 
place." 

"I'he  tenant  house  on  the  crick  side  is  vacant,  no  use 
setting  up  twice.  " 

Bernard  walked  <i\er  to  Mama.  "Haven't  changed  a  bit 
have  \(iu.  I  don't  know  who  ever  made  vou  think  vou  were 
lord  and  master  over  everv  living  soul  but  vou  ain't,  I  got  a 
right  to  stav  under  mv  own  roof  until  I  get  readv  to  leave  and 
I  ain't  gonna  live  in  no  tenant  house  like  no  nigger."  I  lieu 
he  paused  and  said,  "Papa  should  h.ive  the  sav  anvwav."  He 
turned  to  Papa  who  looked  at  the  b.ick  of  M.iui.i's  liiad.  ".\nd 
if  you  had  an\  common  cleeencv  \oii  would  liave  spoken  to 
Janah." 

Mama  sat  the  jjlate  in  front  of  C'lailionie  who  was  press- 
ing dents  with  Ins  knife  in  the  soft  butter.  ,\s  Mama  took 
the  knife  from  hmi,  she  looked  at  Bernard  saving,  "'^'oii  had 
2h  voiir  sav?" 

"N(.,  I  ain't  finished.  )aiia]i  and  I  gonna  raise  <iiir  familv 
and  live  as  far  a]5art  from  vou  and  voiir  wavs  as  we  can  get 
and  from  now  on  don't  count  on  no  Siind.iv  visits  e\eciit  to 
see  Papa  once  in  a  while,  m  fact."  he  addctl  looking  at  the 
back  of  the  old  woman's  head  who  liatl  turned  l)aek  to  her 
pans,  "In  fact,  we  don't  plan  to  speak." 

Ma  Pendry  stacked  the  wet  dishes  and  walketl  to  the  shelf. 
Bernard  watched  her  as  she  shuffled  across  and  slid  tlie  dishes 
in,  grating  them  across  the  grit  on  the  shelf.  She  ))utled  out  a 
chair  at  the  end  of  the  table  and  sat  down  faenii:  C^laibonic. 
Bernard  looked  from  Claiborne  to  Mama  but  ueithci  of  tlieni 
looked  up.  As  Janah  pulled  his  arm.  he  iiiovid  litr  back  to 
his  side  and  gazed  into  her  face. 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  and  as  thev  wmt  out  the  door, 
muttered  to  Papa  that  he  would  iiiovi.'  in  the  lenant  house 
until  thev  could  find  a  place  aiul  that  he  would  borrow  the 
mule  and  wagon  and  have  them  back  before  sundown. 

Pa]xi  walked  back  into  the  kitchen  and  looked  at  Mama, 
")iist  like  vou,  one  thing  and  thev're  not  flesh  and  blood  no 
more.  He's  right  about  lord  and  master;  this  won't  never  mv 
house  if  vou're  speaking  about  having  the  sav." 

Papa  watched  Mama  pour  the  extra  food  into  the  bowls 
on  the  table  and  slide  the  plates  back  over  them,  'rhen  she 
sat  back  down  and  put  ham  and  butter  into  a  biscuit  and 
dropped  it  under  the  table  for  the  dog.  .\s  she  wiped  her 
hands  on  her  side,  she  said  to  Papa,  "'^"oii  know  it  wont  mv 
boy  I  was  throwing  out,  he's  welcome  to  conic  baek  soon  as 
he  finds  out  what  kinda  woman  he's  got."  I  hen  she  frowned 
and  said,  "Pshaw,  wouldn't  doubt  a  minute  it  won't  someone 
else's  youngin  she's  a  carrying  pouched  out  so  fai  aJKadv." 

"Well,  I'm  a  telling  you  one  thing  this  lime  M.iiiia.  that 
boy  ain't  coming  back  with  or  without  no  wonran.  Yon  get 
so  dead  set  on  them  coming  home,  and  it  ain't  five  minutes 
'fore  you've  run  them  out."  Then  he  looked  at  her,  "Did  it 
raean  that  much,  your  not  getting  to  choose  her."  'I'hen  Papa 


left  the  room  and  the  springs  creaked  as  he  sat  down  in  the 
chair  in  the  front  room. 

Mama  looked  at  Claiborne  who  was  wi])iiig  his  |)late  with 
his  biscuit.    "Get  enough?" 

He  nodded  and  wiped  his  mouth  on  his  sleeve.  "Ain't 
changed  a  bit,  still  cooking  all  the  juice  out  of  evcrvthing.  If 
it  won't  for  your  biscuits,  you'd  get  throwcd  out  of  the 
kitchen." 

Mama  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and  looked  at  the  calendar 
on  the  wall.  The  mouths  had  all  been  npped  off  and  all  that 
remained  were  two  staples  and  a  glossv  print  of  the  ski  lifts 
m  Switzerland. 

"Tell  me  Claiborne,  ain't  home  better  than  them  foreign 
countries?" 

"You  know  I  didn't  get  to  no  countries  Mama,  1  didn't 
never  leave  Cape  Mav.  It  was  Bernard  who  parachuted  into 
France  and  London." 

"His  name  ain't  got  no  place  here  now  Claibonie,  vou 
remember  that.  " 

"He  ain't  been  gone  niore'n   two  minutes." 

Mama  still  gazed  at  the  picture.  "How  eoiiie  vmi  and  him 
happened  to  come  in  together?" 

Claiborne  looked  at  her  a  second  and  pushed  .iw.iv  from 
the  table.  "I  run  into  them  at  the  beach,  thev  was  lionev 
moonmg  'fore  they  came  home. 

"What  beach?" 

"I  don't  know  what  beach,  vou  ain't  never  been  to  none 
of  them  anyvvav."  He  paused  and  said.  "Some  beach  we  got 
a  ride  to,  I  don't  remember  the  name." 

"You  don't  remember  the  name,  huh,  out  running  around 
w  itli  those  sailors  and  them  women  that  hangs  around  there." 

"Xo  women  interested  in  me,  I  mostlv  just  sat  on  the 
board  walk  wall  and  drank  a  few  beers." 

"Them  women  interested  in  anyone  thev  thinks  got  mon- 
ey to  spend  on  them.  Like  that  little  snip  of  Bernard's,  thev're 
the  same  in  London  as,"  and  her  voice  trailed  off  as  she 
looked  to  see  if  Claiborne  had  heard  her.  He  was  looking  at 
the  ski  lift  picture  as  she  walked  to  the  door  and  kicked  open 
the  screen  throwing  the  slops  off  the  porch  for  the  pigs.  As 
the  slops  splattered  on  the  ground,  the  pigs  squealed  and 
Mama  banged  out  the  pans  on  the  porch.  Mama  watched 
the  pigs  snort  and  root  in  the  vard  as  Claiborne  got  up  from 
his  sc.it  to  move  awav  from  the  sounds. 

Chapter  \' 

Green  scum  lav  across  the  poud  water  now  as  the  ])ollen 
flaked  down  from  the  trees  and  floated  onto  the  surface.  The 
wind  and  the  fish  swirled  the  vellow-green  labvrinth  that 
wound  around  the  rushes  into  strings  of  bubbles.  'I'iuv  s|)iders 
with  sacs  on  their  feet  bounced  across  the  surface  and  as  the 
fish  broke  through,  scattered  across  the  circle  of  ripples.  The 
wafer  muddied  around  the  edge  as  the  tad])oles  lolletl  over 
and  settled  back  to  the  bottom. 

Above  the  pond  the  tobacco  fields  lav  stripped  of  their 
large  leaves  with  suckers  wrapping  the  jagged  stalks  with  tmv 
green  leaves.  Smoke  settled  low  across  the  fields  in  the  damp 
morning  air  as  the  last  leaves  were  fired.  Inside  the  ]5aek 
house,  the  tenants  tied  the  wrinkled  vellow  leaves  to  the 
sticks  and  ]5iled  them  against  the  wall. 

Little  Bud  heard  the  sticks  rattle  against  tlie  wall  ,is  he 
watched  Papa  nail  a  yellow  and  black  sign  to  the  corn  crib. 
.■\s  his  hammer  missed,  he.  knocked  paint  cliiiJs  up  on  the 
metal  and  smoothed  them  back  with  his  finger. 

"One  Hundred  Busheh  of  Corn  Club,"  Little  Bud  read. 
Then  he  looked  at  Papa  and  smiled.  "Jimson's  Pa  didn't  get 
one  Papa,  in  fact  he  said  he  didn't  know  of  no  one  but  vou." 

Papa  looked  at  the  dented  sign  and  said,  "His  seedings 
weren't  right  with  the  moon  and  he  soadcd  too  heavv ."  Then 
Papa  looked  through  the  wire  into  the  crib,  "Three  good  ears 
to  a  stalk;  vou  gotta  watch  out  Little  Bud  or  it'll  all  go  to 


stnlk  ;md  wcin't  lia\c  curs  no  si/x'." 

Little  liiicl  sliook  liis  liciid  iiiul  snitl,  "Oaii  I  look  iiisuk 
;ig;iin  before  we  leine!*" 

P;ip;l  smiled  ;ind  nodded  ;is  he  opened  the  new  lock  on  the 
crib.  Little  Bnd  climbed  inside  and  felt  the  ears  grate  and 
roll  beneath  his  feet  as  the  loose  grains  hit  tlic  tin  bottom 
of  the  crib.  He  jumped  back  to  the  door  frame  as  flic  mice 
began  to  drop  from  the  wire  abo\i  onto  thi.  eoin  and  dis 
appear  l)et\\een  the  ears  of  corn. 

"Oot  a  hole  to  ]5lng  np  somewhere,  more  tli.m  one  I  reck 
on.  Put  the  cat  m  to  get  them  and  she  not  out."  Ik  lifted 
Little  Bud  from  the  crib  door  and  said,  "r]]  get  \oii  started 
,it  the  minnow  jjond  and  then  I'll  conic  back  and  start  patcli 
mg.  reckon  it'll  take  lialf  the  da\." 

Little  Hud  and  Papa  started  down  the  path  to  the  iiond 
•  iikI  stopped  suddenh  as  \cttic  caim  lioiindiiig  ii])  l)chind 
them. 

"Papa.  PaiJu!"  she  \elled  and  stoiipccl  short  before  him. 

Papa  looked  at  her  and  said.  "W  hat's  the  matter  Nettie''" 

As  she  stammered  and  swung  her  hands  l)eliind  her  hack, 
her  eves  rolled  upward  in  search  of  something  to  sa\.  Tlun 
the\   brightened  as  she  said.  "Can  I  go  with  \(hi?" 

Papa  snnled  as  he  reached  down  for  her  hand  and  led  lici 
l)eside  him  down  the  path.  As  slie  stopped  suddenh  and 
looked  straight  before  her  eves.  Papa  felt  a  silkv  tickle  on 
Ills  hand. 

Stooping  down  to  her  he  said.  "Just  an  old  writing  spider. 
Nettie.  He  makes  a  fanc\-  web  but  he  ain't  got  no  liite."  The 
yellow  and  black  spider  slid  up  and  down  draw ing  the  middle 
of  his  web  tighter  with  zigzag  strokes.  The  center  was  tan 
gled  with  dr\-  wings  and  legs  which  he  kicked  from  the  wcl) 
as  he  wound  their  bodies  with  white  thread.  As  he  tugged  on 
the  bodies,  water  drops  fell  loose  from  the  thread  and  scat 
tered  across  Nettie's  face.  As  the  spider  moved  back  to  his 
zigzag  writing  Little  Bud  said,  "(imson  told  me  that  when  he 
writes  vonr  name,  lie's  ear\ing  \our  tombstone  and  that  \on'rc 
gonna  die." 

Nettie  stepped  liack  from  the  web  and  wijjcd  the  water 
from  her  face.  Papa  laughed  and  lifted  her  to  his  hi]),  "That's 
a  lot  of  stuff  fimson's  been  telling  \oii.  I  li.it  olel  spulei  elon't 
e\en  know  \our  name." 

Nettie  said.  "Well.  I'm  not  gomi.i  tell  him  mine,"  Pap.i 
and  Little  Bnd  laughed  at  the  little  girl  and  led  her  around  the 
web  towards  the  fish  pond.  As  thc\  came  through  the  bram 
bles  to  the  clearing  around  the  pond,  the  frogs  jiunped  m 
with  a  fnnnw  hollow  sound  and  made  mndd\  circles  in  the 
green  senm.  The  circles  began  to  close  slowh.  but  the  scimi 
broke  in  spots  across  the  jjoiid  as  the  frogs  came  up. 

"I'll  turn  the  \al\e  for  \ou.  Lattle  Bud.  and  \ou  ]iist  keep 
it  unstopped  and  do  as  \on  like  about  the  fish." 

"Jimson's  coming  o\er  with  his  seine  and  bucket  I'.ip.i. 
and  we  are  gonna  sa\e  all  we  can  for  his  fish  pond." 

"\\  ell,  what  \ou  don't  sa\e  throw  on  the  bank  auel  we'll 
bur\  them  but  don't  leave  an\  of  them  in  iniddlcs.  (  )ne  bass 
coukl  clean  out  c\cr\  minnow  we  stock  m  there," 

"Yessir,  we'll  watch  out  for  them." 

".Viid  \()u  watch  out  for  Nettie  too,  elun't  let  Iki  tall  in 
If  she  gets  in  your  wav.  send  her  up  to  the  house." 

The  little  girl  was  on  her  knees  at  the  water's  edge  break 
lug  the  scum  with  her  fingers  and  watching  the  bull  frog  tad 
poles  roll  over  in  the  mud.  '"^'ou  tell  her  to  sta\  back.  Papa; 
she'll  listen  to  von." 

Papa  nodded  and  te)ld  the  httlc  girl  to  sta\  close  to  the 
bank.  As  he  started  up  the  path,  he  met  Jimson  with  his  seine 
and  his  bucket.  Ihe  seine  was  rolled  up  o\er  his  shoulder  auel 
the  corks  bobbed  up  and  dow  u  as  he  w  alkcd. 

"Ilex,  Mr.  Bud!" 

"Hey,  [imson, "  then  Papa  looked  at  the  seine  a  second 
and  said,  "Let  mc  borrow  this  a  minute,  (imson,"  and  walked 
up  the  path  to  the  spider  web.    He  watched  the  spider  go  up 


,md  down  then  smashed  down  the  web.  As  the  spider  ran  diz- 
zied and  panicked  on  the  ground,  Jimson  walked  np  and  said. 
"He  was  about  right  for  Nettie's  hair.  Huh?" 

"Yeah,"  said  Papa,  as  he  handed  the  seine  i',  Jimson. 
"Gotta  go  fix  the  eril).  no  mice  gonna  mess  uj)  this  crop." 

Jimson  laughed  and  said.  "Pa  said  it  ain't  been  done 
around  here  since  he  can  remember  .iiid  said  folks  were- 
iiiightx  proud  of  von.  Mr.  Bud." 

Papa  laid  his  hand  on  Jimson's  slioukki  then  turned  and 
went  np  the  path.  Jimson  began  running  to  tlic  pond  with  the 
bucket  banging  against  his  side. 

"IIe\,  Little  Bud.  has  the  water  gone  down  iiiiich  \ct?" 
Ihen  he  stopped  looking  at  the  water  level  and  the  fat  frogs 
sitting  in  the  shallow  water  at  the  edge.  "W'c  can  t;ct  started 
soon;  this  am't  ;i  deep  pond  no  how.  '\'oii  e;in  toiieli  li.ilf 
w.i\   out.  " 

"That'll  make  it  easier  with  the  seine."  Little  Buel  s;iid  as 
he  w;ilked  np  from  behind  the  dam.  "Nettie.  \on  go  over 
there  to  the  drain  and  catch  all  the  little  fish  that  come 
through  and  jjut  them  in  the  bucket.  ( ).  K.^" 

"( ).  K."  and  she  jumped  up  from  the  edge  of  the  w.iter 
sending  the  fat  frogs  b;iek  into  the  water  ;ind  under  the  bull 
rushes.  She  stumbled  down  behind  the  dam.  watching  eager- 
h  as  the  \ellow  water  spurted  from  the  elraiu.  'Then  :i  jclK- 
like  tadpeile  fell  out  .iiiel  w.illi need  in  the  iiiud  below  the  elr;iiii, 
"Tadpoles  too^"  slie\cllcel. 

Little  Bud  veiled  back.  "Yeah,  tadpoles  too." 

Jimson  said,  "Pa  don't  want  the  place  overrun  with  bull 
frogs.  thc\  drive  him  erazv  at  night. 

Little  Bud  s;ikI,  "Let  her  citeh  them,  she  won't  get  m.inv 
when  she  finds  out  how  tliev  feel  .uid  it'll  keej)  her  out  of 
the  wav." 

Jimson  noekkel  .luel  beg.iii  to  unroll  the  seme  on  the  h.iuk. 
"1  think  I  got  all  the  holes  patched.  P;i  messed  it  ii])  in  that 
old  snaggv  pond  of  ours." 

"Yeah,  but   I   don't  see  none  now." 

'I'hc  water  level  was  beginning  to  lower  fa.ster  and  the 
brown  mud  shone  around  the  edge.  The  green  scum  settled 
on  the  bottom  as  the  water  went  out  from  under  it.  .Kfter  the 
bovs  rolled  up  their  pants  and  picked  ii])  the  sciiic.  tliev 
walked  across  the  mud  and  senm  to  the  w;itcr.  ])ressmg  it  on 
the  bottom  and  edging  it  tow;irds  the  center. 

■non't  let  It  up  off  the  bottom  now,  or  we'll  lose  the 
biggest   ones." 

"().  K.  but  tins  gooev  bottom  is  tri])ping  me  up.  Bov  it 
feels  awful." 

"W  e  better  bring  it  np  soon  or  we'll  be  out  too  ekcp  to 
r;iise  it." 

"Now,"  cried  Little  Bud  .inel  tliev  lifted  the  seine  to  the 
top.  'Thcv  carried  it  towiirds  the  shore  with  the  center  iinelcr 
water. 

"non't  let  It  conic  all  the  w;iv  out  vet  or  we'll  lose  the  big 
ones."  The  jjuddle  of  water  m  the  center  of  the  seme  wriggled 
.ind  shone  with  life  as  tliev  pulled  it  through  the  mud  and  laid 
it  on  the  shore.  \\'hen  the  water  had  dr;iined  through,  crav- 
fish  walked  on  tiptoe  across  the  net  ;ind  clasped  the  fish  in 
their  craws.  'The  fat  frogs  w;iddlcd  .iwav  from  them  and 
bounced  over  the  edge  of  the  net  as  the  grav-bellied  tadpoles 
rolled  lazily  over  and  over  in  the  water  of  their  jellv. 

"Don't  let  them  pinchers  break  their  scales  or  thcv  won't 
have  a  chance  eif  living."  As  Jimson  threw  the  orange  cravlish 
out  of  the  net,  some  ran  back  across  the  mud  and  disappeared 
into  the  water,  but  some  ran  back  into  the  net.  "^^"e"lI  have  to 
stomp  them."  He  threw  them  out.  slinging  them  away  from 
Ins  hand  as  they  grabbed  his  fingers.  Little  Bud  leaped  from 
one  to  the  other  and  trembled  as  he  felt  them  crush  beneath 
Ins  feet.  .\s  Jimson  stepped  on  them  he  felt  their  shells  cutting 
into  his  feet.  Then  he  went  to  his  knees  and  said,  "Stand 
back,"  and  he  began  flinging  them  back  into  the  water,  into 
the  woods,  and  over  the  dam.  Little  Bud  began  to  gather  the 
fish  and  lav  them  flip-flopping  into  the  bucket.    Finalk   the 


net  \\;is  clear  except  tor  the  trembling  tadpoles  and  the  Lilniost 
iiiMsible  pond  shrnnp  that  la\  fro/en  among  the  tadpoles. 
Little  Bud  and  finison  lifted  the  seme  and  spilled  them  into 
the  mud.  Then  thev  went  back  to  the  bucket  and  w. itched 
the  fish.  They  lav  still  for  a  moment  with  their  eyes  looking 
to  the  skv  then  they  would  flijj  and  their  spotted  and  red 
bellies  would  catch  the  sunlight  before  they  fell  back  into  the 

"\\  e  got  a  bnneh  first  time,"  Jinison  said,  "^^"on't  get  as 
man\  next  time  cause  the\'re  getting  wise."  Then  they  heard 
Nettie  erymg  from  behind  the  dam.  Little  Bud  ran  to  the  top 
and  saw  the  little  girl  surrounded  b\  the  yellow  crawfish  that 
crawled  towards  the  stream  spurting  from  the  drain.  la'ttle 
Bud  ran  and  lifted  her  up  saying,  "They  aren't  gonna  hurt 
you,  Nettie,  thev  just  want  the  water."  Then  he  looked  at  the 
huge  mass  of  crawfish  and  said.  "Did  them  all  come  through 
the  drain?" 

Nettie  sniffed  and  said,  ■'IhcN  eoiiic  fhing  in  the  air  and 
even"\\'here." 

Then  Little  Bud  laughed  ,is  he  carried  her  awa\  from 
them,  "Tliat  was  nist  old  liiiison  going  wild  throwing  them 
out  of  the  net      rhe\    was  pmching  the  scales  off  his  fish." 

Nettie  frowned  as  he  sat  her  down  beside  the  water.  "You 
said  tlie\  wouldn't  hurt  nobod\","  she  said  skeptiealh  . 

"The\  wim't  hurt  nobod\-  but  let  them  fish  get  out  here 
where  tlic\  can't  swim  awa\  and  them  old  pinchers  go  after 
them." 

Nettie  shivered  as  she  watched  the  crawfish  nunc  across 
the  mud.  Then  she  |iini]5ed  iij)  and  r.m  to  watch  the  fish  in 
the  bucket. 

"Little  Biitl.  we  done  let  the  water  get  near  bout  gone. 
We'll  never  get  the  most  of  them  if  t]ie\  get  left  on  the  mud." 

Little  Bud  looked  across  the  pond  and  saw  the  shin\  fish 
get  mud-coated  and  hea\v  and  flip  slowlv  in  the  bog.  lie 
filled  his  hands  with  brown  water  from  the  puddles  near  the 
l^  edge  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  fish  m  the  bucket.     I  hen  he  and 

|imson  scooped  up  the  seme  and  limned  to  the  center  where 
the  big  mudd\  ]3iiddle  la\  teaming  with  fish.  The  crawfish 
cuddled  in  the  scum  and  worked  their  bodies  below  the  sur- 
face mo\ing  to  ]3ull  the  hel])lcss  fish  under.  Little  l?ud  and 
Jimson  dipped  into  the  water  hut  emptied  the  seini  and 
dipped  again  as  thc\  caught  all  of  the  weeds  and  tr.ish, 

Nettie  stood  by  the  bucket  and  watched  the  clean  fish 
flipping  in  the  bucket.  Then  she  stared  at  the  shin\  remains 
of  the  pond,  the  brown  mud  with  the  green  scum  scattered 
across  it  like  a  broken  web.  The  iimd  c.imc  up  slowK  in  spots 
as  the  tired  and  hca\v  fish  rolled  oxer.  I  he  crawfish  rose  up 
from  their  holes  and  ran  silentK  across  it  to  the  lolliim  m.isses. 
Then  they  pinched  the  fms  and  tiiggeil  the  fish  behind  them 
to  their  holes. 

Nettie  walkeil  to  the  edge  and  put  her  feet  in  the  mud 
where  the  water  had  been.  It  felt  soft  and  slick  as  she  felt  her- 
self sink  abo\e  her  ankles.  She  began  to  pull  her  feet  loose 
and  it  released  them  with  a  little  suck  as  she  moved  towards 
the  fish.  The  crawfish  ran  beside  her  and  as  she  swa\ed  away 
from  them,  she  fell  on  her  side  in  the  brown  mud.  The  fish 
were  turning  slowh  and  the  crawfish  were  mo\  ing  faster  along 
the  top  as  she  looked  across  the  |)ond.  She  saw  a  sold  belK 
shining  in  the  sim  then  it  rolled  o\  er  into  the  mud;  and  its 
gold  disappeared.  The  crawfish  mo\cd  around  her  like  a 
thousand  spiders  in  the  safet\  of  their  web.  Ikr  feet  would 
not  pull  out  with  little  sucks  as  the  mud  rose  abo\e  her 
knees.  As  .she  bent  towards  the  fish,  and  reached  with  her 
hand,  the  gold  belly  shone  again,  rolling  and  eatehmg  the 
sunshine.  The  shine  of  the  fish,  the  sunshine,  the  \cllow  mud 
spider,  flashed  as  her  body  fell  forward  into  dark  softness. 

Jimson  and  Little  Bud  drug  the  heavy  seine  to  the  top  of 
the  dam.  and  untangled  the  last  of  the  fish  from  the  mass  of 
water  weed  and  crawfish.  They  stacked  the  fish  on  the  bank 
and  as  jimson  carried  them  towards  the  bucket  he  said, 
"Where's  Nettie,  did  she  run  off." 


Little  Bud  stood  and  looked  .iroimd  the  i)oiid.  "She  was 
there  )Ust  a  second  ago.  1  didn't  hear  her  leave."  1  hen  he 
called  her  and  waited  for  an  answer.  "We  better  look  for  her 
|iinson,   1   promised  to  watch  after  her." 

Then  Little  Bud  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  pond  and 
watched  the  \ellow  spiders  dance  across  it.  Near  his  feet  he 
saw  two  tinv  holes  in  the  mud  and  as  he  raised  his  face  he  saw 
the  straight" path  of  Nettie.  Little  Bud  walked  slowlv  into  the 
pond,  pulling  out  his  feet  from  the  slowly  crusting  mud.  In 
front  of  him  a  \  ellow  spider  danced  around  a  dent  in  the  scum 
and  the  yellow  niuddv  hair.  Little  Bud  stooped,  and  clasped 
in  his  hands  the  soft,  twisted  hair  on  the  back  of  Nettie's 
hcael.  He  grasped  the  hair  and  ])iillcd  the  face  up  as  the 
imid  sucked  and  moved  back  into  ]ilaee.  Then  her  face  slipped 
from  his  grip  and  fell  back,  and  as  he  tumbled  forward,  fini- 
son grabbed  his  shoulder. 

"Little  Bud,  Budd\-,  help  me,  we'll  get  her  out,"  and  he 
tugged  at  the  body  as  Little  Bud  watched  with  his  hands  lay- 
ing beside  him  in  the  mud.  fimson  lifted  the  little  bodv  up 
into  his  arms  and  turn  to  Little  Bud.  "We  gotta  tell  some- 
body. Little  Bud,"  and  as  he  spoke  tears  ran  onto  his  cheeks 
and  his  tips.  Little  Bud  rose  slowlv  up  and  thev  walked 
towards  the  bank.  Jimson  laid  the  bodv  gentb'  on  the  bank 
and  began  wiping  clean  the  face.  SiiddenK  Little  Bud  clutched 
the  stiff  little  body  to  his  chest  and  bent  over  it. 

"I'll  go  get  Papa,  don't  vou  wdrrv,  he'll  know  what  .  .  .  ." 
and  he  shook  his  head  and  ran  up  the  path. 

"Papa,  Papa,  come  quick — it's  awful!"  As  Papa  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  crib  he  looked  at  Jimson's  face  and  leaped 
down  and  grabbed  his  shoulders  shaking  him  backward  and 
forward. 

"\\'hat.  What?" 

"It's  Nettie,  Papa."  and  |imsoii  turned  and  ran  towards 
the  pond  with  Papa  after  him.  Papa  stopped  on  the  bank  and 
saw    the  children  clutched  together. 

"She  imist.i  gone  after  a  fish,  we  was  with  our  backs  to  her 
and  she  musta  )ust  fell  in  the  mud  and  died."  Little  Bud's 
eyes  dropped  aeain  as  he  clutched  the  little  girl  tiehter. 

Papa  walked  to  Little  Bud  and  gently  pulled  him  awa\ 
from  Nettie.  He  looked  at  her  mud-streaked  face  and  his  head 
dropped  as  he  felt  her  tinv  stiff  hand  in  his. 

Papa  raised  his  head  and  said  to  Little  Bud,  "You  run  tell 
Mama  to  get  \our  mother  if  she  can  and  to  set  a  doctor  from 
sinnewhere."  Little  Bud  rose  u])  and  walked  towards  the  path 
with  Jinisim  following  behind  him.  Thev  brushed  the  open 
or.iiiae  day  lilies  beside  the  path  auel  left  them  trembling  in 
the  air. 

.\s  Papa  lifted  the  brown  eliilel.  her  v  ellow  hair  haneing 
loose  from  her  head,  he  looked  down  at  the  bucket  of  fish 
scra])ing  scales  together  and  flipping  up  and  down.  Tears 
fell  to  his  cheeks,  streaking  throush  the  corn  dust,  as  he 
shoved  over  the  bucket  of  fish.  Thev  slid  out  and  flipped 
across  the  earth.  Little  Bud  watched  Papa  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  as  he  kicked  their  bodies  across  the  earth  where  thev 
rolled  over  in  the  dirt  and  lav  flopping  and  drving  in  the  sun. 

Chapter  \I 

This  fair  blond  child  of  thme  oh  Jesus, 
our  Savior,  take  her  to  your  tender  flock,  ma\' 
her  short  reach  to  your  love  be  not  unfulfilled, 
oh  Jesus,  let  her  reach  vour  lo\e. 

.\mcn. 

Nettie's  mother  was  there  but  her  father  could  not  be 
found  in  time.  Ma  Pendry  told  her  she  could  come  back 
home  anytime  she  found  fitting,  but  she  said  Little  Bud  would 
stay  on  out  the  summer  as  planned  if  it  was  all  right  and 
maybe  when  school  started,  she'd  have  enough  put  away  to 
bring  him  home  with  her.  A  bo\  needs  to  be  home  with  his 
mother  but  if  she  can't  provide  for  him,  she  has  to  sacrifice. 


M;i  Fcndr\    watched  her  hiiger  around  the  gr.i\e  .md  look  at 
the  stone  Iwught  b\-  her  old  tiassniate.s  with  bewilderment. 
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Suffer  little  children  and 
forbid  thcni   not  to  come 
unto  me. 

Matthew    19:14 

The  little  woman  walked  to  Ma  Pendr\  and  le.med  aganist 
her  side,  nodding  at  tlic  mnrnuirs  of  the  people  a.s  the\  filed 
away  from  the  gra\'c.  She  wanted  to  touch  the  stone,  to  feel 
its  white  coldness,  as  the  marble  hit  her  hand.  Suddenly  Net- 
tie was  gone,  she  would  not  see  her.  she  did  not  e.\ist.  Tlie 
trees  and  grass  were  a  green  blur  around  lier  and  the  wet  air 
buzzed  with  flics;  not  the  day  for  Nettie's  funeral. 

As  Ma  Pendr>-  bent  her  licad  towards  her,  her  dirty  hat 
slid  forward  in  her  dull  gray  hair.  "You  stay  home  and  rest 
up  a  spell  Ix'fore  \()u  go  back  to  town."  \\hen  she  stood 
straight  again,  tlie  liat  slid  back  into  place. 

She  spoke  again,  "It  don't  seem  a  right  thing  but  we  can't 
question."  She  looked  up  siiddeuK  ,it  \la  l'endr\  whose  \oiee 
moved  on  the  same  level. 

"I  ran  question.  Mama,"  she  said  cynically.  "I  c\u  ques- 
tion the  reason  for  taking  that  little  tiling  that  ne\er  hurt 
nobody."  Then  she  looked  at  the  gra\e  and  said.  "If  onl\  I 
could  find  someone  to  blame  but  there  ain't  no  wa\  of  say- 
ing." Then  she  stopped  and  said.  "That's  a  bad  thing  I  said," 
and  her  words  trailed  off,  "hut  it  ain't  fair  to  me  or  anyone." 

Then  she  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Little  Bud  who  stood 
in  front  of  her.  He  grabbed  her  skirt  in  his  hands  and  cried.  "I 
done  it  Mama.  I  done  it.  1  think,  but  I  wouldn't  never  have 
meaned  it." 

Then  his  mother  pulled  liim  to  her  and  pressed  him  against 
her  stomach.  "Don't  you  worn,-  none.  Buddie,  you  and  me 
gonna  get  along  somehow."  Then  her  features  tightened  as 
she  looked  back  at  the  gra\e,  "Maybe  we'll  ha\e  another  one 
like  Nettie."  As  she  heard  her  words  she  shuttered  and  buried 
her  face  in  his  hair. 

Ma  Pendr\  turned  and  walked  towards  the  road  calling. 
"Let's  get  on  back,  we  got  feeding  up  and  supper." 

'Hie  supper  was  without  talk,  but  this  was  as  always.  Mama 
stood  with  her  plate  on  the  sto\e  sopping  it  with  a  biscuit. 
She  took  a  bite  and  broke  it.  dropping  half  on  the  floor  w  itli  a 
splat.  E\cry  one  looked  up  slowly  at  the  dog  who  crawled 
froiu  beneath  the  table  and  lapped  it  up. 

Little  Bud  took  up  his  plate  and  sat  it  in  front  of  the  dog. 
He  looked  up  sadl>'  at  Ma  Pendr\'  and  said.  "I  can't  eat  no 
more;  my  stomacli  don't  feel  so  good." 

'Hie  clinking  of  the  forks  stopped  and  all  the  blank  faces 
around  the  table  stared  at  him. 

"I'm  going  out  on  the  porch.  Mama."  Ma  Pendr\  nodded 
and  the  corners  of  her  c\es  seemed  to  fall  lower  as  the  thin 
little  bo\  walked  towards  the  porch.  Then  she  looked  at  tlie 
dog  licking  the  linoleum  at  her  feet  and  muttered.  "That 
little  feller  don't  know  nothing  about  d\ing." 

Little  Bud  shoved  open  the  screen  with  his  foot  and  waited 
a  second  to  feel  the  cool  air  in  his  face.  He  walked  onto  the 
porch  but  he  could  still  hear  the  sounds  in  the  kitchen.  .\s  he 
pulled  the  wooden  door  together;  the  sounds  muffled  lower. 
He  walked  across  the  porch  and  saw  Jimson  run  down  the 
steps  and  stop  and  look  in  tlie  direction  of  his  house.  Little 
Bud  stepix'd  quickl\-  to  the  shadow  behind  the  brick  pillar 
and  watched  Jimson  turn  his  head  and  start  down  to  feed  up. 
He  heard  the  beagles  start  howling  and  heard  the  scrape  of 
the  food  pan  as  Jimson  raked  out  their  food.  He  felt  cold 
standing  in  the  shadow,  hiding  from  Jimson.  Jimson  was  with 
him  at  the  pond  too,  it  was  as  much  his  fault,  exccj^t  she 
won't  his  sister. 


As  Little  Bud  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  porch,  he  looked  at 
the  pier  legs  standing  abo\e  the  mud.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
done  the  same  thing  before,  looking  down  at  the  pier,  but  he 
could  not  ha\c.  There  was  always  water  there  and  it  had 
never  been  the  night  after  his  little  sister's  funeral  before. 

The  smoke  from  the  tobacco  bams  settled  in  flat  lines 
across  the  sk>-  as  if  there  was  an  in\isible  barrier  between  its 
gray  and  the  pink  orange  of  the  clouds.  Rows  of  bent  and 
broken  tobacco  stalks  spread  before  him  with  their  pale  green 
suckers  glowing  in  the  dim  light.  Black  bats  and  martins 
darted  from  the  trees  into  open  air,  zigzagged  up  and  down 
for  bugs  and  silently  disappeared.  As  he  jinnped  from  the 
porch  and  walked  down  the  slope  to  the  pond,  the  daxhhes 
hit  his  side  and  swung  behind  him  with  their  orange  and 
twisted  flowers  falling  from  their  cores.  Suddenly  Little  Bud 
stopped  and  saw  entangled  between  the  thin  green  stems 
another  web  of  the  writing  spider.  He  watched  the  yellow 
and  black  l)ody  making  white  zigzags  in  the  center  of  the  web. 
As  he  watched  he  said,  "Arc  you  the  same  spider,"  then 
he  stopped  to  hear  his  own  words  and  began  to  laugh  as  the 
spider  thickened  the  white  letters  in  his  web,  Tlien  he 
screamed,  "Did  \ou  learn  your  lesson  about  building  across 
the  path."  His  laugh  mosed  the  bugs  in  the  night  air  and 
they  began  to  whirl  and  buzz  around  him.  His  laugh  stopped 
suddenly  as  he  fell  to  his  knees  in  the  flowers  and  cried  with 
his  face  in  his  lap.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  wildly 
down  the  path  to  the  pond.  The  twisted  flowers  reached 
across  the  path  as  he  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  pond.  The  odor 
of  decaying  fish  rose  up  from  around  his  feet  as  he  saw  the 
scattered  silver  bodies  in  the  faint  light.  Mies  buzzed  around 
them  and  lifted  awa\  their  silk\  flesh  tlirongh  the  red  glow 
reflected  in  the  skim  of  dew. 

Little  Bud  ran  through  them  and  climbed  onto  the  pier. 
He  wiix'd  his  cncs  against  his  slee\e  as  he  looked  out  across 
the  mud.  It  had  dried  and  lav  in  a  web  of  cracks.  He  slid 
off  the  end  of  the  pier  and  felt  his  feet  hit  wetness  as  he 
broke  through  the  crust.  It  rose  o\er  his  feet  but  then  the 
descent  stopped  where  the  mud  had  settled.  He  walked  across 
the  top  towards  the  hole  where  Nettie  had  fallen  and  b\  Jim- 
son's  seme  which  la\  dried  in  the  crust. 

Then  he  stoppe-d  and  looked  into  the  air.  He  had  heard 
his  name,  it  was  a  soft  \oiee — a  female  \oice — weak  in  the 
night  air — it  must  rail  again — so  he  could  be  sure  he  hc<ird  it 
— it  was  far  awa\-  and  muffled — coming  from  low — coming 
from  below  the  ground — Nettie— it  was  Nettie — she  was  call- 
ing him — she  wasn't  dc-ad — quick — her  \oice  was  weak — she 
must  call  again — the  air  was  silent  as  he  ran  across  the  crack- 
ling mud  towards  the  graveyard.  As  he  ran  he  heard  the  \oicc 
again,  it  was  weaker,  she  was  getting  weaker  under  all  that  dirt. 
The  gra\e\ard  was  dark;  the  trees  wrapped  o\er  his  head 
choking  the  light  with  a  green  glow.  Little  Bud  ran  to  the 
edge  of  the  mound  where  they  had  laid  her  coffin  and  he 
smelled  the  wet  dirt  that  rose  up  from  the  gra\e.  As  he  went 
to  his  knees,  the  white  ht-adstone  blocked  the  last  of  the  red 
glow  of  the  clouds  that  seeped  under  the  trees  and  his  face 
fell  into  shadow.  Digging  inti>  the  top  with  his  hands,  he 
whispered  to  Nettie. 

"You  ain't  dead,  they  ain't  gonna  blame  nic  no  more,  we'll 
show  them  you  ain't  dead." 

.\s  he  pulled  away  the  packed  dirt  with  his  nails,  he  be- 
ranie  afraid  he  would  never  reach  her  because  he  could  not 
hear  the  \oice  now.  He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  ran  into  the 
dark  shed  to  look  for  the  gra\c  digger's  sho\el.  It  lay  on  a 
pile  of  hoes  and  rakes  with  fresh  dirt  matted  on  the  blade.  He 
stepped  from  the  door  and  looked  across  the  graves  and  saw- 
only  a  mass  of  square  blocks  among  the  slanting  tree  trunks. 
He  dug  away  the  mound  and  began  to  lift  the  wadded  red 
and  blue  clay  as  he  went  deeper.  Little  Bud  felt  the  shovel  hit 
the  wooden  top  of  the  coffin. 

"I  found  you  Nettie!    I'll  let  you  out."   As  he  pulled  the 
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dirt  awiiy  from  the  top.  it  wolihlcd  in  tlic  .sliallow  gra\e.  The 
slio\cl  scraped  against  the  sides  as  he  raked  a  trench  around 
the  box.  As  he  clutched  the  end  of  the  box  and  dragged  it 
from  the  gra\e  the  weight  inside  slufted  to  the  otlier  end  of 
the  box.  He  stopped  suddenly  as  he  felt  tlie  solid  weifht  shift 
and  let  the  box  drop  from  his  hands.  As  lie  slowK  ]5iilled  the 
box  up  to  the  surface,  he  watehetl  the  dirt  slide  from  the  top. 
The  top  was  flat  and  the  siKer  heads  of  the  nails  went  im- 
c\enly  around  the  edge. 

"Nettie,"  he  whispered  in  the  silent  gra\e\ard.  1  lis  fingers 
pushed  under  the  edges  but  the  box  was  nailed  shut.  'I'hen 
he  sat  and  looked  at  it.  rolling  it  oxer  and  tipping  it  as  if  it 
were  a  turtle  that  had  drawn  in  its  legs. 

"Nettie,  Nettie,  you  called  me,  1  heard  \oii,  xoii  waiita 
come  out?"  he  cried  as  he  .shook  tlie  box,  'riien  he  wijxd  his 
face  with  his  hands  smearing  cla\  across  his  cheeks.  "You  ain't 
coming  out,  Nettie,  you  ain't  been  able  to  since  yesterday." 
Then  he  muttered  as  his  head  dropped  to  his  knees,  "I  gotta 
let  Nettie  go,  I  gotta  let  Nettie  go."  lie  put  his  forehead  on 
the  box  and  said,  "Nettie  am't  gonna  be  here  no  more,  she's 
dead,  it  can't  happen  all  o\er  and  be  right  and  not  happen. 
Nettie's  dead." 

It  was  dark  and  the  air  was  nois\  and  streaked  with  moon- 
light. He  didn't  hear  Ma  Peiidry  come  through  the  frees  un- 
til he  felt  her  hea\y  step  behind  him.  He  lo<iked  up  mto  her 
face  which  was  spotted  with  light  and  marked  with  dark 
creases,  ller  e\  es  did  not  fall  and  her  lips  didn't  nio\e  as  she 
looked  at  the  box.  As  she  stooped  and  pulled  the  box  from  his 
hands.  Little  Bud  leaned  back.  She  slowly  slio\ed  it  back  into 
the  hole  and  stood  abo\e  it  with  a  handful  of  dirt.  Her  lips 
began  to  move  at  last  but  she  made  no  sound  as  the  dirt  fell 
from  her  fingers  onto  the  box.  As  slie  began  to  rake  the  dirt 
back  111,  Little  Bud  pulled  his  hands  hack.  She  packed  the 
dirt  with  the  sho\el  and  worked  to  le\el  the  mound,  laboring 
with  her  square  body.  Lie  felt  she  didn't  know  he  was  there, 
as  she  smoothed  the  gra\e  in  the  spotted  starlight  and  stum- 
bled back  through  the  trees  with  the  s]io\el.  The  slioxel 
crashed  into  the  pile  of  tools  and  the  door  slainiiicd  sliiit  as 
the  chain  rattled  oxer  the  nail. 

As  he  stood  in  the  darkness,  the  w  ind  stirred  the  trees  and 
the  lieht  spots  moxcd  around  his  dark  circle  in  the  center.  He 
was  afraid  to  step  out,  afraid  there  w.is  not  .mother  place  of 
stillness  and  quietness.  Then  he  felt  the  iiio\  iii"  world  coming 
to  him  to  take  away  his  stillness.  Heaw  feet  began  to  iiioxe 
towards  him  as  he  stood  by  the  eraxe  and  Ma  Fendrx's  stiff 
face  blurred  as  she  entered  into  his  circle  of  stillness. 

He  leaned  back  from  her  bulk  as  she  said.  'C:onic  on  son. 
we'll  go  home  now,  you'xc  had  a  hard  dax." 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  had  come  to  a  lexel  he  could  not 
remember.  She  took  his  hand  and  prdled  him  out  of  his 
circle.  The  air  became  moxing  and  filled  with  ^'oices  as  they 
crossed  the  tracks  to  the  empty   road  home 

Chapter   \'1I 

Claiborne  sat  in  the  chipped  iron  chair  on  the  i)oich  with 
his  feet  on  the  pillar.  In  the  other  chair  Ma  Pendry  sat  with 
her  hands  clasping  the  arm  rest  and  her  feet  scuffing  on  the 
grit  on  the  floor.  The  dog  went  back  and  forth  under  her 
chair  and  raised  his  back  to  scrape  it  on  the  bottom  of  the 
chair.  Then  he  rooted  his  nose  under  Ma  Pendrv's  hand  until 
her  fingers  fell  behind  his  ears  and  scratched  wjiile  he  closed 
his  eyes. 

"Lie  stinks.  Mama,  goes  in  the  pond  exerx  d.ix  and  still 
stinks." 

As  Ma  Pendry  stopped  scratching  the  dog.  he  snorted  and 
rooted  his  nose  under  her  hand  again. 

"Where's  Papa,  Jack,"  and  her  eyebrows  lifted  as  the  dog 
ran  to  the  edge  of  the  porch  and  looked  down  the  road.  Then 
he  leaped  from  the  porch  and  ran  to  the  thin  figure  walking, 
and  circled  around  it.    Papa  did  not  change  his  pace  or  look 


at  the  amnial.  but  walked  slowlx    towards  the  house. 

"Claiborne,"  Ma  Pendry  said,  "\\'onld  you  cut  out  them 
trees  between  here  and  the  road  someday  so  1  can  see  Papa 
coming^  Gotten  so  thick  xou  can't  exen  see  the  bus  letting 
out  and  the  train  go  by." 

Claiborne  watched  the  old  man  walk  by  the  house  to  the 
crib  and  lift  up  the  lock.  Then  he  disappeared  into  the  barn 
with  an  armful  of  corn. 

Claiborne  turned  as  he  heard  the  corn  roll  into  the  feed 
trough  and  looked  at  the  old  woman  with  her  feet  on  the 
sleek  dog's  back.  Her  legs  were  ridged  with  blue  xeins  that 
mo^■ed  slowly  under  the  skin  as  her  feet  slid  on  the  doe's  back. 
The  skin  began  to  discolor  at  her  calxes  and  at  her  ankles  be- 
came a  mass  of  blue  and  purple  and  red. 

Pa]5a  walked  to  the  crib  and  pulled  the  dead  houex suckle 
xincs  awax  from  his  sign.  Their  he  went  to  the  house,  nodding 
as  he  walked  between  them  into  the  front  room.  As  he  jiasscd. 
Claiborne  rose  to  his  feet  and  went  around  the  porch  to  the 
smoke  house.  When  he  sho\ed  open  the  door,  the  dustx  cob- 
webs sifted  at  his  feet  and  dirt  dauber  nests  dropped  on  the 
floor  inside,  lie  started  backwards  as  he  saw  Little  Bud 
scrambling  through  a  box  of  quilt  scraps  and  photographs. 
Little  Bud  looked  nniuoxed  and  said,  "Look  what  I  found  in 
my  treasure  hunt.  Uncle  Claiborne,"  and  he  held  up  a  large 
gold  ring.  Claiborne  quickly  snatched  it  from  his  fingers  and 
flung  it  across  the  shed,  shattering  the  ulobe  of  a  kerosene 
lamp.  Little  Bud  watched  as  the  glass  tinkled  down  across 
the  broken  fiirmtmc  and  fell  silently  onto  the  silxcr-fish  eaten 
maga/.mes. 

"That's  Maiu-i's  wedding  band  in  case  you  dRlu't  know." 
then  Claiborne  ])aused  and  kicked  oxer  the  box  of  scrajjs  which 
spilt  out  into  the  floor  in  a  jumble  of  sea  shells  he  had  brought 
her,  and  a  broken  strand  of  pearls  that  had  peeled  away  to 
transparent  glass.  "In  witli  the  rest  of  the  mess  out  in  the 
smoke  house,"  he  said  as  he  grabbed  the  ax  from  the  corner 
and  walked  through   the  door. 

lie  walked  bx  the  house  and  Ma  Pendry  watched  him  as 
lie  went  towards  the  trees.  He  carried  the  ax  in  one  hand  and 
his  massixc  bare  shoulders  nioxed  as  he  walked  like  an  amiiial 
lungeing  in  a  harness.  As  he  went  into  the  brambles,  he  sw  iiug 
the  ax  at  the  scrubs  with  one  hand,  lifting  them  into  the  air 
on  both  sides  of  him.  He  made  his  wax  to  the  trees,  stopping 
in  front  of  them  with  the  ax  head  on  the  ground.  His  huge 
round  face,  scattered  with  features,  twisted  towards  an  expres- 
sion then  scattered  again.  As  he  swung  the  ax  into  the  first 
tree,  it  rattled,  dumping  needles  onto  his  shoulders.  Then  the 
ax  went  into  the  other  side  and  the  tree  crackled  mto 
the  brambles. 

Ma  I'eiidrx  walked  down  from  the  porch  and  Little  Bud 
ran  from  the  smoke  house  to  follow  her.  She  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  tobacco  field  and  xxatched  Claiborne's  back  as  he 
mox'cd  noisily  through  the  trees.  'I'lic  thick  green  of  the  trees 
began  to  ga]5  and  the  spaces  filled  with  gray-white  houses 
and  the  yellow  dirt  of  the  road.  Lhe  corners  of  her  lipless 
mouth  began  to  lift  as  her  hands  twisted  mto  her  apron.  Lit- 
tle Bud  walked  to  her  side  and  looked  up  at  her  face  and  at 
Claiborne's  back  as  the  yellow  and  gray-white  gap  widened  and 
the  green  fell.  Onlx  Claiborne's  arms  and  tlie  ax  flew  aboxe 
the  green  now  as  he  waxcred  and  swaxed  in  the  mass  of 
fallen  trees. 

"Little  Bud,  get  m  there  and  pull  some  of  those  trees  away 
from  under  his  feet,"  and  he  stumbled  forward  as  she  grabbed 
his  shoulder.  "Don't  let  none  of  them  fall  on  the  tracks."  As 
she  turned  facing  him,  her  eye  corners  fell  and  the  brown  cen- 
ters glowed  as  she  spoke,  "Get  in  there  quick  before  he's 
done,"  and  she  moxed  towards  him  with  her  hand  outstretched 
and  her  xeins  bumping  at  her  wrists.  'Lhe  little  boy  pulled 
backwards  and  held  his  hands  together  behind  his  back. 

"No,  Mama,"  he  cried  as  he  rrroxed  backwards.  "No!  Yon 
shoukla  left  them  trees." 


"'I'lic\  diccl  tln-TC,  iin  l';i  plowed  tliciii  mitlcr  tlitri,  iii)- 
boch  didn't  iic\cr  nuixc  tlicin  from  where  they  died,"  slie  said. 

Little  Bud  looked  iit  her  and  slid  his  hands  into  liis  ])oek- 
ets  'I  he  trani])s  that  lanahed  at  lier.  that  seattered  and  burned 
across  the  field  -tinned  under  the  soil.  The  black  dirt  had 
rolled  up  beside  the  plow  and  fallen  o\er.  and  lax  streaked 
with  red  clay  until  the  lu.iss  and  rushes  eaine.  then  the  little 
trees,  tlie\  ne\er  planted  crops  there.  No  one  came — no  one 
c|uestioned — they  belonged  to  no  one — thc\  were  there — the\ 
were  hers — her  dead. 

"It's  best  the  trees  grow  there  Mama,  and  cover  the 
ground.  " 

"No,  No!"  The  old  woman  looked  wildK  tlown  the  ti.icks. 
"Craves  gotta  be  kejit  cle.ir,  we  Kotta  care  foi  then  ])l.iee  on 
earth." 

lie  looked  at  her  sc|uare  bulk  against  the  sk\;  Ins  eves  hurt 
as  the  sun  seeped  around  her.  Then  as  the  corners  of  her  eves 
began  to  sink  into  her  face  and  her  lipless  mouth  bcpan  to  fall, 
he  turned  and  .stumbled  across  the  ditch  to  the  road.  The 
steady  beat  of  the  ax  had  stopped  and  the  trees  moved  up  and 
down  as  Claiborne  stacked  them.  Little  Bud  turned  and  looked 
at  her  again,  sliakine  his  lie.id;  "Their  ]-)l  ice  is  m  the  ground, 
the  Book  says  that."  lie  looked  down  .it  his  feet  and  said, 
"They,  they  don't  stay  there,  it  don't  matter  'bout  them,  their 
soul  eocs  to  heaven,  it  says  that,  it's  lietter  there,  that's  where 
Nettie  is,  it's  better  there."  Then  he  sto]3|3ed  and  turned  to 
go  but  spoke  .it;am.  '"^'ou  shouldn.i  cut  them  trees,  thev 
woiilda  frowed  on  if  it  hadna  been  for  von." 

As  he  turned  and  ran  pass  Claiborne  to  the  \ellow  road, 
he  felt  the  gray-white  houses  move  by  his  eyes.  The  trees  still 
moved  up  and  down  and  the  square  bulk  still  stood  in  the 
field  against  the  sun. 


As  he  ran  and  stopped  beside  the  highway,  he  saw  the  sil- 
ver mailboxes  and  felt  air  hit  his  face  as  cars  went  by.  He 
held  the  mailbox  and  looked  up  and  down  at  the  clear  black 
.md  white  of  the  ])avement.  Suddenly  from  behind  him  a  grav- 
and  1)1. ick  shadow  darted  across  the  ditch.  A  cat  wliined  and 
the  wet  hairctl  animal  slid  through  the  grass  to  the  pavement. 
It  moved  slowlv  onto  the  highway  lifting  its  paws  on  the  hot 
p.iveiiieut.  .\s  Little  Bud  looked  in  front  of  the  cat,  he  saw 
a  t>niv  wing  moving  uji  and  down;  he  could  not  tell  if  it  was 
the  wuul  or  if  the  bird  w.is  trvine  to  move.  The  wing  lifted 
from  a  ruffled  and  dark  heap  of  feathers  that  spread  on  the 
black  ])avcnient.  The  cat  moved  towards  the  bird,  leaping 
back  suddenlv  into  the  s'rass  as  a  ear  rolled  bv  Ic.iviiig  the 
Willi;  trembling  in  the  air. 

Little  Hud  felt  moveiiieiit  overhe.id  .md  looked  to  see  tin 
soaring  circle  of  a  black  bu//arcl  that  moved  silentlv  around 
the  skv .  The  cit  ran  out  again,  from  the  arass  and  raked  at 
the  1)1, ick  Ilea])  with  its  paws  until  it  pulled  loose  and  rolled 
over  on  the  ])avenient.  Then  it  prasped  it  in  its  month  and 
slid  back  into  the  erass  and  disapneared.  Little  Bud  looked 
up  and  saw  the  two  bulky  figures  of  Ma  Pendry  and  Claiborne 
beside  the  liea]5  of  green.  Then  the  c;it  whined  and  slipped 
through  the  grass  into  the  woods,  dragging  the  wina  of  its 
catch.  .\s  Little  Bud  ran  into  the  woods  after  the  eat,  he 
veiled,  the  cat  sto])ped,  dropping  the  dead  bird.  Little  Bud 
walked  towards  the  bird  and  the  cat  turned  and  ran  through 
the  undert;rovvtli.  lie  lifted  the  bird  and  smoothed  its  wings 
and  grav  feathers  to  its  bodv.  I'ullinu  avv.iv  a  mat  of  pine 
straw,  he  dug  into  the  soft  earth  and  placed  the  little  bird  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  covered  it  over.  .\s  he  looked  for  a 
rock  for  the  top  of  the  grave,  his  eyes  glanced  upward,  but  the 
bu/.zard  had  disai5]5eared  into  the  trees. 
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on  Life  Savers: 
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from  Paradise  Lost,  1  he  Beautiful  World,  line  1 
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menthor  fresh  /oaco.^ 

rir*h  tnharcn  tadO  "  ^*'*^''**'"  '"  springtime  and  the  soft  coolness  around  it  .  .  .  like  the     ,%,  y 

glCn  TQOaCCO  IdSre  ^^^^^  ^^^  5^,^^  cigarette.  Special  High  Porosity  paper  "air-softens" 

mnOClGrn  filter,  too  every  rlch-tastlng  puff  .  .  .Smoke  refreshed  .  .  .  smoke  Salem! 


